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CORROSIVE FEDERAL AID? 
EDITOR: 

One can agree with everything that Oscar 
Handlin in July says about the dangers of ac- 
cepting aid from government for the mainte- 
nance of religious schools. Private, voluntary 
giving for the support of education is to be com- 
mended above federal subsidy and it is also 
true that “when religion has abjured that 
power which is proper to the state it has best 
been able to dedicate itself to the salvation of 
the individual.” Yet there is a hazard in de- 
ciding a political question (and this is immedi- 
ately a political question) on the basis of gen- 
eralizations regarding the moral integrity of the 
individual and the abstract good of religion. 

Politics is a practical science. Congress has 
on numerous occasions pragmatically but pru- 
dently legislated exceptions to the general prin- 
ciple which bars federal aid to religion. The 
National Defense Education Act is one exam- 
ple. If there is a grave emergency in American 
education, the urgent need can take precedence 
over abstractions such as the potential corro- 
sion of character or the voluntary nature of 
religious dedication. The Irish, Italian and 
Polish laborers did give voluntarily to erect 
Catholic schools and I would not like to see 
any diminution of this spirit of sacrifice, but 
the world crisis is grim and we should take 
into consideration the demands of national 
security. 


John Robinson Chapman 
Philadelphia, Pa 


WHO MUST SAVE LATIN AMERICA? 
EDITOR: 


As you point out in “Can Latin America 
Save Itself?” (July) we should expect the La- 
tin American nations to do their part in bring- 
ing to fruition “the revolution of rising expec- 
tations.” At the same time we ought to help to 
the utmost of our abilities and I don’t mean 
merely economic help. The “freedom riders” 
have intervened in the domestic affairs of 


Southern states even though they come from 
the North. Why should the United States hesi- 
tate to interfere in the affairs of Latin America 
—with military power? If we are convinced 
that Castro is a dictator propped up in power 
by a foreign government we have an obligation 
to the Cuban people to unseat him. Our present 
“isolationism” contradicts our professed moral 
principles. 

Our squeamishness seems to come from the 
fiction of national sovereignty. But is any na- 
tion beyond the claims of moral law? Or is 
our lack of nerve a concession to Latin Ameri- 
can rulers who don’t have the nerve to antag- 
onize their Communist hangers-on? The 
balance of terror should not blind us to the 
responsibilities of power. 

Ramon L. Binder 
Baltimore, Md. 


RED CHINA AND THE U.N. 
EDITOR: 


Harold Hinton’s excellent analysis of the 
Peiping regime in his “Dragon With Feet of 
Clay” (July) is a good antidote to the hysteria 
of reactionaries as well as the naiveté of the 
liberals over the prospect of Red China in the 
U.N. His sane conclusion that we should make 
no alteration in our present policy is alto- 
gether correct. 

Foes of the U.N. judge the question on the 
basis of what Red China’s admission to the 
U.N. would do to the U. S. I would like to 
echo the criterion recently used by an Assistant 
Secretary of State, Harlan Cleveland, who 
said: “... I suggest to you a criterion for every 
action we take that affects the U.N. system of 
organization: does it enhance or does it tend 
to destroy the organization’s capacity to take 
executive action?” The growing capacity for 
action evidenced by the U.N. in the Congo has 
determined Khrushchev to destroy the organi- 
zation. The prospect of two house wreckers in 
the organization is too grim to contemplate. 


Harry O’Ferrall 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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HDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The Supreme Court, 
Defender of Minorities 


Bes WINDING UP its 1960-1961 term the Supreme Court handed down a cluster 
of explosively controversial decisions. The Court remains one of the most 
unpopular departments of our government. The wave of criticism that began 
with the desegregation decision of 1954 swelled with the protests engendered 
by the Yates, Jencks and other Red decisions in 1957. Not only professional 
trouble makers but reputable lawyers and legislators complained about the 
high Court’s findings. In 1956 a large group of senators and representatives 
issued a “manifesto” protesting the desegregation decision. In 1958 the 
chief justices of thirty-six states took issue with certain Supreme Court de- 
cisions and a committee of the American Bar Association charged that the 
Court had decided cases in such a way as to encourage Communist activity. 

The claim that the Warren Court is “soft” on Communists has been 
dissipated somewhat by a few decisions of the recent term. It ruled, for in- 
stance, that members of the Communist party must register as foreign agents 
and also that the United States government can discharge an employee on the 
grounds of being a security risk. This charge of lenience to Communist 
defendants, however, must be viewed in larger perspective. It has been 
alleged that the Warren Court is an “undemocratic” body that rides rough- 
shod over Congress and the will of the people. Since the people cannot throw 
the high Court judges off the bench through the regular democratic process 
at the next election, some have demanded that Warren be impeached. They 
maintain that an independent court that snubs the will of the people as rep- 
resented by Congress is an anomaly in a government deriving its just powers 
from the people. 


Tu ANSWER IS simply that the Founding Fathers contemplated just such 
a government. They did not want a mobocracy such as obtained after the 
French Revolution. They gave the high Court the power of judicial review 
in order to restrain Congress and protect the new government from the pass- 
ing whims of the people. Congress would represent the will of the majority 
but an independent judiciary was needed to protect the individual, the minori- 
ties, and Madison visioned the Supreme Court as “an impenetrable bulwark 
against every; assumption of power in the Legislative or Executive.” 

The Supreme Court therefore by express design is a tremendously power- 
ful body and no mere sacred cow. In protecting the personal rights enume- 





rated in the Bill of Rights we can 
expect the Court to become unpopu- 
lar, to rouse the ire of Congress and 
the people. Among the members of 
the Court there is no difference of 
opinion as to the Court’s right to 
curb Congress. They know they 
were appointed by the President 
with life terms so they would be be- 
yond the reach of the popular bal- 
lot, and immune to any threats of 
reprisal by Congress. The highly 
publicized division of opinion among 
the members of the Court pertains 
mainly to the extent to which the 
Court should use its power. A con- 
servative like Frankfurter, con- 
scious of the need for humility, 
reasonableness and “judicial self- 
restraint,” urges his confreres to go 
slow in curbing Congressional and 
state legislation lest they disturb 
the prestige and stability of govern- 
ment. Moreover he carefully bal- 
ances personal rights against the 
demands of national security. Exu- 
berant liberals like Black and 
Douglas, on the other hand, have 
few qualms about striking down 
Congressional and state legislation 
and they exalt certain personal free- 
doms to the rank of absolutes so 
that they judge these freedoms to 
take precedence even over the claims 
of national security. 


Ix THE Mapp decision on June 
19th, the Court did not hesitate to 
declare unconstitutional a proce- 
dure now employed by twenty-four 
states, i.e., the use of illegally seized 
evidence in criminal trials. This de- 
cision may prove to be the most 
drastic and significant limitation 
ever imposed by the high Court on 
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state criminal procedure. Mrs. 
Mapp had been sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment in Ohio when 
police officers raided her home and 
found obscene books and pictures. 
The arresting officers had no search 
warrant. Yet she was convicted un- 
der Ohio practice rules which allow- 
ed use of evidence illegally seized in 
unlawful search. 

In the majority opinion, the Court 
stated that the Fourth Amend- 
ment’s ban on unlawful search and 
seizure must be applied to states. 
“This Court has not hesitated to 
enforce as strictly against the states 
as it does against the federal gov- 
ernment the rights of free speech 
and of a free press, the rights to no- 
tice and to a fair, public trial, in- 
cluding as it does the right not to 
be convicted by use of a coerced 
confession. . . .” The Court then 
drew a parallel between testimony 
coerced by forced confession and 
evidence gathered by unlawful 
search and seizure. It also showed 
the folly of allowing federal prose- 
cutors, barred from using illegal 
evidence in federal courts, to hand 
over the evidence “on a silver plat- 
ter” to state officers who would use 
it in state courts. 

It is interesting to note that Jus- 
tice Harlan in a dissenting opinion 
claimed the Court overstepped the 
proprieties by deliberately reaching 
out to decide a point that was not 
argued before it. The point actu- 
ally argued was that the Ohio ob- 
scenity statute was unconstitution- 
al because it declared that the 
mere possession of obscene material 
is a crime even though you show it 
to no one. 
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| CONDEMNING A common practice, 
state use of illegally seized evidence, 
the Court was taking the unpopular 
side. Unlawful search and seizure 
may be unconstitutional but the 
people generally have no objections 
to such practices when it is a ques- 
tion of arresting and convicting 
narcotics dealers and smut peddlers. 
The Court took a still more unpopu- 
lar stand when, on the same June 
19th, it struck down a Maryland 
law which required officeholders to 
sign a state oath which said: “I do 
declare that I believe in the exist- 
ence of God.” Roy Torcaso of 
Wheaton, Maryland had been de- 
nied his commission as a notary 
public because he refused to take 
the oath. The Court regarded the 
oath requirement as an obvious vio- 
lation of the constitutional rule for- 
bidding any religious test for pub- 
lic office. By unanimous vote the 
Court ruled the oath unconstitu- 
tional. The majority opinion read 
by Justice Black said: “Neither a 
state nor the federal government can 
constitutionally force a person to 
profess a belief or disbelief in any 
religion.” This was in stark con- 
trast to the statement of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals: “The his- 
torical record makes it clear that 
religious toleration, in which this 
state has taken pride, was never 
thought to encompass the ungodly.” 

Here the Court was endeavoring 
to protect a person’s right io dis- 
belief. It is hard to imagine the 
Founding Fathers interpreting the 
right of religious liberty to include 
the right to disbelief, but the entire 
Court apparently concurred in the 
notion that such a right exists un- 


der Article 6 of the Constitution. 
This decision will have grave re- 
percussions. It will be exploited 
to lend respectability to atheism 
and is thus in conflict with the whole 
trend of current American thinking 
which exalts religious belief as part 
and parcel of the American way of 
life. Congress has given concrete 
expression to this popular thinking 
in various pieces of legislation, such 
as the inclusion of “under God” in 
our pledge of allegiance. Moreover, 
the Torcaso decision can scarcely be 
reconciled with the Zorach case de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which 
stated: “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.” If our institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being, why 
is it wrong to ask public officials to 
profess a belief in that Supreme 
Being? 

It seems to me that our govern- 
ment will have to make special pro- 
visions for atheists in its legislation. 
They are few and atheism is not to 
be encouraged, yet an atheist here 
and now can be a good citizen. An 
atheist can have what we can call 
a secular faith that consists of prac- 
tical rules of conduct. Democracy 
implies a fundamental meeting of 
minds in a common human creed 
but we know that this creed is not 
necessarily a religious creed. It is 
civic or secular. It is ultimately 
based on religious belief as Father 
John Courtney Murray and even 
Walter Lippmann have shown, but 
atheists can accept this secular 
faith without consciously accepting 
the theological presuppositions be- 
hind it. In his Man and the State 
Maritain says: “Thus it is that men 





possessing quite different, even op- 
posite metaphysical or religious out- 
looks, can converge, not by any 
identity of doctrine but by virtue 
of an analogical similitude in prac- 
tical principles toward the same 
practical conclusions, and can share 
in the same practical secular faith, 
provided that they similarly revere, 
perhaps for quite different reasons, 
truth and intelligence, human dig- 
nity, freedom, brotherly love and 
the absolute value of moral good.” 

Such civic virtue cannot last long. 
Renan, speaking of the all too rare 
public morality of his latter days, 
referred to it as the perfume of an 
empty vase, the vase being the 
Christian faith that had been aban- 
doned. In the long view atheism is 
corrosive of civic virtue and yet a 
person who is an atheist may be a 
good citizen just as a believer may 
prove to be a very bad citizen. Some 
Catholic papers seemed to give the 
impression that the Supreme Court 
in the Torcaso decision was giving 
its blessing to atheism. Nothing of 
the kind! It was simply saying that 
no religious test should be demand- 
ed of any public official—and that 
is in the Constitution. 


Tus THIRD IMPORTANT decision 
handed down by the Court on June 
19th was a refusal to pass on the 
constitutionality of Connecticut’s 
anti-birth-control law. In a 5-4 rul- 
ing, the Court said it declined to ad- 
judicate precisely because the ap- 
pellants had not been harmed nor 
did they show that the state was 
threatening to prosecute them for 
using contraceptive devices. Only 
once in all the years since the en- 
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actment of the law in 1879 had any- 
one been subjected to prosecution. 
The issue therefore was purely 
speculative and abstract. Justice 
Brennan said the real issue was the 
state’s right to prevent the opening 
of large-scale birth control clinics 
and that the constitutionality of the 
law could be tested when and if 
“that real controversy flares up 
again.” 

This refusal on the part of the 
majority to handle the question is 
a good example of “judicial self- 
restraint.” They did not claim that 
the Court lacked power to hand 
down a decision but they felt that 
it would be an unnecessary exhibi- 
tion of muscle-flexing if the Court 
pronounced judgment on a theo- 
retical case. Others on the Court, 
especially the “activists,” felt dif- 
ferently. Douglas and Black ob- 
jected to dismissing the case without 
discussing the issue. As a general 
rule, these “activists” do not hesi- 
tate to strike down any state statute 
if it fails to conform to their ideal 
standard—no matter how abstract 
the case before them may be. Har- 
lan, joining the ranks of the “acti- 
vists” for the moment, wrote a dis- 
senting opinion that took up thirty- 
four printed pages, far outdistancing 
the fourteen-page dissent of Justice 
Douglas. 

In these three decisions of June 
19th, the Court failed to take the 
popular side. Can the Supreme 
Court stand in the way of the will 
of the people and still be called a 
part of the democratic system? To 
begin with, there is never any will 
of the whole people, only the will of 
a majority. Must every American 
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institution represent the will of the 
majority in order to be democratic? 
That venerable and aristocratic 
body, the Senate, can hardly be 
called a democratic body. It is, if 
anything, a curb on the will of the 
majority, its members being elected 
without regard to the population 
totals of the individual states. The 
presidential veto is undemocratic. 
The jury system is not democratic 
as jurymen are not elected by ballot 
nor do they have any obligation to 
mirror the will of the majority. 


Tus AMERICAN GOVERNMENT must 
be looked upon as a unit and one of 
the most necessary parts of this 
unit is the Supreme Court, which 
was designed by the Founding Fa- 
thers to protect minorities against 
the majority. It is not only that 
political truth is in flux and that 
today’s minority may be tomorrow’s 
majority. Rather it is a question of 
protecting certain rights that belong 
to the person, and the high Court 
regards these personal rights as 
somehow sacred. The religious bases 
of these rights are lost today, as far 
as common knowledge of them is 
concerned, but historically they de- 
rive from the religious belief that 
every man must develop his spiritual 
powers in order to become God-like 
and that no state has any right to 
interfere with a person in this dia- 
logue between him and his God. 
It is perfectly right and proper to 
criticize the Supreme Court. I feel 


that in the Yates and Jencks cases 
it erred dangerously on the side 
of the Reds. But the Court must be 
criticized for the right reasons and 
it is not a right reason to complain 
that the Court interferes with Con- 
gress. The Founding Fathers felt 
that the prospect of unchecked 
power in the hands of the people 
was intolerable. By the time they 
had ratified the Bill of Rights they 
had seen the results of the French 
Revolution. They wanted none of 
such madness. 

The Supreme Court should be 
humble but not timid. It should en- 
gage in judicial review but not judi- 
cial supremacy. It should hold per- 
sonal rights sacred but without 
endangering national security. It 
should speak about First Amend- 
ment freedoms without erecting 
these freedoms into absolutes. 

Charles Evans Hughes once said: 
“IT reckon him to be one of the 
worst enemies of the community 
who will talk lightly of the dignity 
of the Bench.” We don’t say such 
things these days but we ought to 
feel them. The Supreme Court is 
not infallible. It will make and has 
made mistakes and it will be the 
target of criticism in the future as 
it has been in the past. Bewailing 
the latest decision is an old Ameri- 
can tradition. But with all its faults, 
the Supreme Court represents that 
built-in respect for the dignity of 
the human person that is funda- 
mental in our American way of life. 





Ecumenics: 





John B. Mannion 


The Layman 
and the 
Dialogue 


This group of Catholics and their Protestant friends, 
meeting monthly in Washington, has come to realize 


the scandal and tragedy of disunion. 


Mucu HAS BEEN said about the interfaith dialogue, but little 
about the layman and the dialogue. I welcome the opportunity 
to discuss the subject not because I consider myself a qualified ex- 
pert (which I certainly am not) but because I feel very strongly 
that the awakening of the ecumenical spirit within the Roman 
Catholic Church is one of the most profoundly important events 
of the last four hundred years. It is an event in which the layman 
can hardly be uninterested, but about which he has said or done 
almost nothing—granting a few articulate exceptions. And al- 
though I have barely wet my toes in the ecumenical stream, it has 
been enough to convince me and to give me the confidence to 
invite others to come on in, the water’s fine. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that I have not been en- 
gaged in dialogue with Bishop Pike, Dr. Blake or Robert McAfee 
Brown, or even Father Weigel for that matter. My experience is 
limited to two activities: appearances before Protestant church 
groups and in several synagogues, and participation in an informal 
private discussion group consisting of clergy and laity from four 
denominations. 
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About four years ago I made my 
debut before a young adults group 
of a Methodist Church. That op- 
portunity—and most of the others 
since then—was provided by the 
Chancery office of the archdiocese of 
Washington. These occasional meet- 
ings have been most enlightening. 
Whatever I might have supposed 
about the extent to which we are 
misunderstood was mild indeed 
compared to the consistent picture 
I have seen. Of course, the more 
obvious—and more painful—reali- 
zation is that we are at fault. We 
certainly cannot believe that the 
dismal and tragically erroneous con- 
ception of the Church which is ac- 
cepted by so many of our fellow 
Americans is the result of deliberate 
and universal malice. Nor can we 
believe that the picture painted by 
the few obsessed bigots necessarily 
overshadows all truth. No, the fact 
of the matter is that we have failed 
to communicate ourselves—failed to 
bear witness to the presence of 
Christ among us, the presence of His 
life and love, His word and His sav- 
ing ministry. 


| nr WITTINGLY OR unwittingly, 
we have helped to erect a facade, a 
barrier, between ourselves and our 
separated brethren. At its worst, 
our image reflects such unflattering 
and mistaken notions as: the mono- 
lithic institution concerned more 
with itself than with Christ, com- 
manding blind obedience over the 
minds of men under threat of sin 
and damnation; the unalterable op- 
ponent of Protestantism, teaching 
that all other Christians are heretics 
—their beliefs unworthy of our seri- 


Save for a few articulate exceptions, lay- 
men in the United States have done little in 
the way of ecumenical dialogue. John B. 
Mannion here describes his experiences with 
an interfaith group, allays the fears of re- 
luctant Catholic laymen and points out to 
them their responsibility. Formerly on the 
staff of the National Council of Catholic 
Men, for six years as a producer of The Cath- 
olic Hour, Mr. Mannion is now Executive 
Secretary of the Liturgical Conference. 





ous attention, their strength deriv- 
ing chiefly from their anti-Catholi- 
cism; a clerically dominated Church 
in which the laity are sincere and 
admirably loyal but know only the 
distorted history and doctrine fed 
them by the hierarchy. Add to this 
the church-state fears, misunder- 
standings about infallibility, indul- 
gences, the Bible, confession, wor- 
ship of the Blessed Mother and the 
saints, the Index and the Legion of 
Decency, and so on and on. 

As I said, that is the image at its 
worst. Many Protestants know bet- 
ter. But of those who do not, cer- 
tainly most would not hesitate to 
revise their impressions, were they 
to be shown otherwise. But they 
have not been shown otherwise. And 
by and large we created the image 
to begin with; at least we have done 
little to dispel it. Honesty compels 
us to admit that we can see how 
many of the bad impressions were 
made and are maintained. Our prac- 
tice has not always matched our 
preaching. 

It was all of this and more that 
made me most receptive to the idea 
of getting together with Protestant 
friends so that we might explain 
ourselves to each other. Largely 
through the initiative of an Episco- 
palian couple, good friends and 





neighbors, a group of us got together 
in February of 1960 and we have 
met almost every month since then. 
Our number now consists, usually, 
of five Episcopalians (including 
their priest or his wife), three or 
four Lutherans (including their pas- 
tor as often as he can make it), one 
or two Methodists (the minister 
hasn’t been able to come as often 
as he would like) and three or four 
Catholics, usually including a priest. 
Our approach was quite simple. 
When we get together socially as 
friends, the subject of religion fre- 
quently comes up in conversation. 
Why not agree to get together oc- 
casionally for the sole and express 
purpose of talking religion? So this 
is what we do, meeting in each 
other’s homes. We thought it best 
to invite members of our clergy to 
join us. At the same time we agreed 
that nothing about our meetings 
should be formal, and certainly 
there was no thought of their being 
“official.” There was to be no organi- 
zation, no leader, no publicity. 


Bor THERE HAD to be ground rules. 
Fortunately, just before our first 
gathering, Robert McAfee Brown’s 
“Rules for the Dialogue” appeared 
in The Commonweal (Feb. 19, 
1960) and in The Christian Century 
(Feb. 17, 1960). These became the 
basis upon which we built our 
ground rules. They are (with only 
slight changes from those of Dr. 
Brown): (1) Each party in the dia- 
logue must believe that all have 
come in sincerity and good faith; 
(2) Each party must strive to pre- 
sent a clear exposition of his own 
faith, as it is, not polemically or 
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apologetically; (3) Each party must 
sincerely strive for a clear under- 
standing of the other faiths. This 
includes a willingness to interpret 
the other faiths in their best light, 
not their worst, and a willingness to 
revise what we had previously 
thought about the others; (4) Each 
party must accept the responsibil- 
ity, in humility and penitence, for 
whatever his denomination has 
done, and is doing, to foster and per- 
petuate division and misunderstand- 
ing; (5) All must face up to the mat- 
ters which divide us as well as those 
which we have in common; (6) All 
that can be done with the dialogue 
is to offer it up to God. We seek 
no objective, have no goal except 
our personal growth in understand- 
ing and charity. 

These six ground rules have worn 
well. We remind ourselves of them 
occasionally, usually whenever a 
visitor joins us. In addition, we 
have adopted the very practical rule 
that no party ever states or refers 
to the belief of another group on a 
given point unless that point has 
been previously explained by them; 
if it has not been explained, they are 
given time to do so immediately. 
Also, we have found it advisable to 
remind ourselves when discussing 
points of difference that our object 
is to arrive at a clear understanding 
of the different points of view pre- 
cisely as they are understood by our 
respective churches; we do not dis- 
cuss them in order to achieve a doc- 
trinal synthesis on which we can all 
agree. Lastly, we have seen the need 
to admit the distinction between the 
authentic teaching of the Church in 
some matters and the way in which 
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they are practiced (e.g., the Mass 
as a community action contrasted 
with “silent Masses” or Masses dur- 
ing which the congregation engages 
in other devotional acts, such as the 
Rosary or novenas). 


Waar HAVE WE talked about? Our 
first few discussions dealt with the 
question, “What is the Church?” 
Since then our topics have included 
the Bible, sin, salvation, prayer, 
public worship, confession, and we 
have touched upon indulgences, de- 
votion to the saints and other mat- 
ters. We have no long-range agenda. 
At the end of each meeting, we de- 
cide what the subject of the next 
will be. Needless to say, we have a 
long list of things to talk about. 
In general, our experience has 
been rich and rewarding. Everyone 
who started with the group is still 
in it. There is little or no awkward- 
ness; we speak frankly and hon- 
estly, always striving for respect and 
charity. We now know each other 
very well as individuals and this 
knowledge of each person’s person- 
ality, his intellectual and religious 
approach, enables us to evaluate 
his contribution. For instance, the 
fact that Harry is “High Church 
Episcopalian” and Jim is “Low 
Church Episcopalian,” and Mary is 
a Roman Catholic with more con- 
servative or traditional views than 
Paul, is understood by all and is al- 
most unconsciously taken into con- 
sideration when they speak. As a 
result, we do not think that all 
Methodists are of one mind and 
experience with George or that every 
word spoken by Mary is extracted 
from the theological tracts. When 


hazy or ignorant on a given point, 
we do not hesitate to admit it; nor 
do we hesitate to comment on, or 
disagree with, opinions expressed by 
our coreligionists. 


Waar HAVE THE efiects of our dia- 
logue been? Unquestionably the ef- 
fects have been profound and worth- 
while. Certainly we have a much 
keener sense of the tragedy of dis- 
union. Meeting not as opponents of 
competing faiths, but as Christians 
all sincerely trying to follow Christ 
in a divided Christendom we did not 
create, we have recognized what a 
monstrous scandal it is that God’s 
loving design for man has been dis- 
torted, torn asunder into hundreds 
of rival designs fashioned by the 
pride of man. Recognition of this 
tragedy does not blind us to the 
serious issues which keep us apart, 
but at least a foundation of charity 
is being laid upon which responsi- 
ble authority can build the structure 
of reunion. 

Second, we have achieved a much 
better understanding of each other’s 
beliefs. We see and can appreciate 
each other’s insights into the Chris- 
tian mystery and grasp the signifi- 
cance of Pope Pius XI’s remark that 
“Detached fragments of a gold-bear- 
ing rock also contain the precious 
ore.” False suspicions, mistaken 
ideas, imbalanced judgments fade 
away and are replaced by that char- 
ity and respect which is due the sin- 
cere conscience and which should be 
the hallmark of Christians. 

Third, I believe we have each 
grown personally as Christians. We 
have had to learn more about our 
respective faiths, to examine the full 





meaning of words and concepts, to 
distinguish between what is essential 
and what is nonessential. Surely 
this is a good result—on all sides. 

In short, then, I have no reserva- 
tion in declaring that our little dia- 
logue group has been fruitful. At 
the same time, I do not exaggerate 
its impact or significance. The ef- 
fects go no further than the indi- 
vidual members, who meet as in- 
dividual Christians, not as official 
legates of the various religious 
groups represented. 

Let me here make it clear that we 
realize the distinction between our 
meetings and other types of dia- 
logue. We do not consider our dis- 
cussions akin to the meetings of 
theologians or of official church rep- 
resentatives; obviously, different 
purposes are involved and we are 
satisfied that our humble purpose 
is worth-while and justifiable. 


N OW LET ME deal with the question 
that no doubt will cross the minds 
of many readers. Isn’t it risky for 
laymen to be involved in dialogue? 
Isn’t there a danger that they will 
misrepresent the Faith? What if 
they become excessively enthusias- 
tic and lapse into religious indiffer- 
entism? And lastly, what right have 
they to engage in discussions with 
other faiths? Isn’t that the respon- 
sibility of the hierarchy and the 
professional theologians? 

If we think that laymen cannot 
explain the Faith intelligently, we 
must also believe that they cannot 
live it intelligently. I wonder if we 
are prepared to admit that. It may 
be true. And if it is, it is a terrible 
indictment of Catholic education 
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and preaching, of Catholic life in 
general. If it is true, we had best 
take a hard look at the way we have 
been trying to form the faithful and 
spare no effort in making whatever 
changes and additions the situation 
demands—not for the sake of dia- 
logue—for the sake of the sanctifi- 
cation of the people. 

And let us not fall prey to the 
idea that the layman should not be 
expected to be able to discuss his 
religion in depth, for we can say that 
only if we are willing to add that 
the most that can be expected of 
him is a superficial if faithful prac- 
tice of religion—fidelity to the ex- 
ternal observances, avoidance of 
mortal sin, and a general effort to- 
ward piety. I doubt we would say 
that. On the contrary, we surely 
want to say that the teaching mis- 
sion of the Church is to form Chris- 
tians who are aware of the central 
realities of their life: that God has 
spoken to man and called us to Him, 
that His Word of love entered into 
our history, our flesh, and that His 
life and redemptive work are the 
sole means through which we can re- 
spond to our Father, and thus share 
in that Trinitarian Life which is our 
destiny and unmerited glory. To be 
a Christian is to understand these 
realities and all they imply, and to 
live according to them. Such Chris- 
tians know who and what they are, 
and they are quite capable of com- 
municating themselves adequately, 
at least among their peers. 

The fact remains, I admit, that 
there are vast numbers of our breth- 
ren who are not equipped to discuss 
religion. I have no doubt that a 
comparable situation exists among 
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our separated brethren. And I 
doubt that the less informed on 
either side will be attracted in any 
number to the dialogue. To be con- 
cerned enough about Christian di- 
visions to see the necessity of the 
dialogue presumes a grasp of the 
Christian mystery which the less in- 
formed do not have. To be drawn 
to the dialogue requires an under- 
standing of one’s own faith which 
is at least sufficient to allow reason- 
ably intelligent discussion. 


My LAST COMMENT on the qualifi- 
cations of the laity is that I see no 
serious danger in the possibility that 
one of us might say something 
wrong. There will be others around 
to correct us. And certainly the 
other parties in the dialogue do not 
expect that every Catholic posses- 
ses all knowledge and truth. Who 
except God can say he does? Frank- 
ly, I think we suffer from an exces- 
sive desire always to present the 
Church in the ideal—or not at all. 
No one, not even the Pope, would 
claim infallibility in all matters of 
religion. Surely we would like our 
best people to engage in the dia- 
logue, but let us recognize that even 
they are human and will fall short 
of perfection. It would be a healthy 
thing for us to be willing to admit 
that the Church, in its human di- 
mension, is not perfect. 

As to the danger of indifferent- 
ism, I think we need have no fear. 
One of the effects of the dialogue is 
a better understanding of our own 
Faith. As we study and search 
deeper into our heritage, seeking al- 
ways to grow in grace as well as in 
wisdom, it seems to me that we can 


expect a strengthening of the the- 
ological virtue of faith, And we 
certainly have confidence in the ac- 
tion of this grace in the soul. 

It may well be that in our reading 
and thinking, in distinguishing the 
essential from the nonessential, 
more and more of us will come to a 
different and, I trust, more balanced 

erspective of the elements included 
in the pattern of Catholic life. I am 
not alone in saying that it would be 
a wholesome development if we were 
all to realize that not every pious 
word and practice taught us in paro- 
chial school has equal value with the 
central mysteries of Redemption. 
As William Clancy put it in an arti- 
cle in The Commonweal (February 
24, 1961), “The Church’s concern 
must be that the witness which the 
world sees is a witness to her essen- 
tial self, in all its purity, and not a 
witness to those nonessential as- 
pects whch history has added to her 
and which history may now indi- 
cate she should discard.” 

So if we begin to de-emphasize 
those elements in our tradition (in 
the broad sense) which are clearly 
nonessential additions weighing 
down the Bark of Peter, it will not 
be the result of indifferentism or 
extreme compromise; it will be that 
holy inner reform which the Church 
always needs—dialogue or no dia- 
logue. 


Luevy, CONCERNING THE right of 
laymen to engage in interfaith dis- 
cussions. Here I think we need only 
recall that the sort of discussion 
group I have described cannot be 
equated with meetings of theolo- 
gians or church officials or with any 





other type of gathering which would 
come under the provisions or restric- 
tions laid down by the Holy See. An 
informal group does not have as its 
object the discussion and analysis 
of doctrine in the formal sense, as 
a preliminary ground-clearing for 
the work of reunion. We meet pri- 
marily for our own sakes, as indi- 
viduals, so that we may personally 
achieve a better understanding in a 
general way of the Christian tradi- 
tions of the people among whom we 
live and work, and to whom we are 
bound in charity. I see little differ- 
ence in principle between religious 
discussions during social gatherings, 
in college dormitories, or in car 
pools, and private meetings in priv- 
vate homes. The presence of mem- 
bers of the clergy should be viewed 
as evidence of their concern for 
orthodoxy, for the spiritual and in- 
tellectual growth of their parishion- 
ers and for the unity of Christ’s 
Church. 

It seems particularly urgent that 
the ecumenical spirit of our Holy 
Father John should penetrate deep 
into the ranks of clergy and laity. 
If every priest and layman were to 
manifest the openness and warm 
charity of His Holiness, the answer 
to Christ’s prayer for the unity of 
all would be closer to fruition. Now 
we stand in the way. And although 
we know the mind of the Pope, the 
laity will be slow to respond unless 
they see the same spirit in the bish- 
ops and priests around them. 

To this lay observer, it would 
seem that a good sign of this spirit 
would be better relations among the 
clergy of all the Christian churches. 
Fortunately, this is happening in 
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some places. Would that it would 
spread! Would it be so bad for 
priests to accept invitations to ex- 
plain Catholicism to Protestant 
groups? I’m not speaking about de- 
bates, or even about theological dis- 
cussions—just about the simple task 
of taking the opportunities given us 
by our separated brothers to tell 
them about ourselves, to share with 
them the riches of our Faith. 


I THINK THAT one of the chief tasks 
confronting the Church today is the 
internal reformation, in depth, of 
some of her institutions and mem- 
bers. Most of the trends or move- 
ments which have flowered in our 
century have not yet penetrated 
very far into the Catholic commu- 
nity. I’m thinking of such develop- 
ments as the rediscovery of the role 
and dignity of the laity, the liturgi- 
cal movement, the advances in bibli- 
cal scholarship and in catechesis, 
progress in theology, pastoral psy- 
chology, sociology and other perti- 
nent disciplines and, of course, the 
ecumenical spirit. Catholics who 
read (and comparatively speaking, 
there aren’t many among clergy or 
laity) accept these developments as 
proper, holy and wholesome. But in 
general they have had limited im- 
pact on the parochial level, among 
the people or in our educational sys- 
tem. 

These matters are difficult to 
measure, but it would appear that 
in many aspects of Catholicism, we 
are still living in the last century, 
or even further back, and history is 
passing us by. We must form Chris- 
tians for today, and we can’t do that 
if we consciously or unconsciously 
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long for another day in another 
time. “Now is the acceptable time; 
now is the day of salvation.” We 
must begin to see that these devel- 
opments are for all the people—not 
just a few zealous experts; they are 
meant to become part and parcel of 
Catholic life, until they are move- 
ments no more, but rather the very 
fabric of Catholicism as it is known 
and lived by the faithful, as it is to 
be witnessed to the world. 

Perhaps some day soon we shall 
be properly uncomfortable when we 
are reminded, as Father George 
Tavard, A.A., has reminded us, that 
for Catholics the question of reunion 
is not primarily a problem to be in- 
vestigated but rather an obligation 
to be fulfilled. In his excellent little 
booklet, Protestant Hopes and the 
Catholic Responsibility, Father Ta- 


vard points out that the moral cate- 
gory of obligation assumes that one 
is aware of a duty and, therefore, 
“reunion is not a moral obligation 
for those who remain separated be- 
cause, in their good faith, they can- 
not be aware of an obligation. . . .” 
He concludes: 


This is why the problem of Christian re- 
union must be raised from the point of . 
view of the Catholic responsibility. After 
five centuries, the schisms of the Refor- 
mation have not yet been bridged. This 
is our liability before God. It may be 
partly the fault of those who have found 
it impossible to return to unity. Yet as- 
suming, as we must, their good faith, it 


can be the moral responsibility only of 
Catholics. 


To that I can only add: may God 
forgive us, bless us and make us one. 


Commuter Train 


JOSEPH TUSIANI 


HERE I am sitting next to one who wonders 
who I am, what I do, and where I go, 

and does not guess I too would like to know 
who he is, what he does, and where he goes. 
Neither will say a word. We shall not meet, 
nor understand which of the two needs more 
the other’s smile in this brief journey home. 


Already our old mother waits to greet 
both of us to her arms; but here we are, 
going like strangers, almost ener.ies, 

to the same bosom, to regret forever 
having not met, nor said a word, before, 
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A New Synthesis 
of Moral Doctrine 


The Law of Christ (Volume I), an important new work in 
moral theology by Father Bernard Haring, the German Redemp- 
torist, has now appeared in English translation (Newman Press). 
The translator is Father Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D., of St. 
Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, director of the Precious 
Blood Institute. Father Hdring’s synthesis of Christian moral 
teaching is a new and rich approach that has literally revolution- 
ized the teaching of moral theology in European seminaries and has 
exerted a profound influence on the preaching of missions in Europe. 


‘Tmoves NO ONE can be unaware of revolutionary advances in all 
other sciences and on all other fronts, some Catholics view the- 
ology as almost impervious to change. When confronted with the 
new trends in theology, especially in the sensitive area connected 
with biblical inerrancy, they react with a sense of shock, if not of 
outrage. “Is there a different theology (one might almost say, a 
different truth) today?” Or some might say resentfully, “What 
has happened to our tradition and the agreement of theologians?” 

The honest and truthful answer is that within the last decade 
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or two theology has been re- 
studied, transformed and newly 
enriched in every area, and most 
of all where it was thought that 
development had been completed 
and further study doomed to a mere 
reporting of the past! Those who 
held the latter notion seemed to ig- 
nore the history of theology. For 
Thomas in his day was an innova- 
tor. Many conservatives were scan- 
dalized by his “new ideas” and some 
condemned his “errors.” Salamanca 
was new and bold. So were the Bol- 
landists in their time. In fact one 
of the prime functions of theology 
is its own self-renewal and enrich- 
ment. Under the vigilant eye of the 
teaching Church, theology today is 
reaping a golden harvest. We are 
in a new golden age! 


Biblical studies have led the way: 
every realm of Bible interest is il- 
luminated by new insights, which in 
turn enlighten and warm the whole 
of Catholic life and thought. Apolo- 
getics is being largely recast. Tracts 
which formerly were kept within 


“apologetics” and “fundamental 
theology” today are considered to 
be centrally dogmatic. Especially 
note the doctrine on the Church and 
on the Resurrection. As never be- 
fore, study centers on Christ, the 
historic, mystery-present, eternal 
Priest. Mariology looms larger than 
ever in the design of Redemption. 
The sacramental-sacrificial Church 
is seen as the Encounter with Christ 
in the light of a far grander concept 
of eschatology. (See Christ, Sacra- 
ment of the Encounter with God by 
E. Schillebeeckx, O.P., to be pub- 
lished soon in the U. S. by Sheed 
and Ward.) Particularly enlighten- 


ing is the concept of the Church as 
the Sacrament of the Incarnate 
God, as the People of God, bringing 
glory to God and thus saving men. 


Tass OUR MORAL theology should 
share in this transformation is obvi- 
ous. This progress is much more 
than novelty in the solution of indi- 
vidual problems. There is a restudy 
of the whole, a new methodology, if 
we care to use the term. Probably 
the most ambitious attempt is as- 
sociated with Bernard Haring, a Re- 
demptorist, and the Institutio Al- 
phonsiana. At this institute in 
Rome, fourteen professors of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer are engaged in the task of 
instructing and forming future 
teachers of moral theology from all 
parts of the world. 

Haring himself is superbly train- 
ed in theology. At the University of 
Tiibingen he worked under such 
theologians as Karl Adam, Theodor 
Steinbuechel, Otto Schilling and 
Romano Guardini. His practical ex- 
perience includes four years as a 
military chaplain in World War II, 
most of the time in Russia. His 
teaching career is impressive: pro- 
fessor of moral theology and pas- 
toral sociololgy at Gars, Germany 
for his own order (1947-1950), pro- 
fessor at its house of studies at 
Rome (1950-57) and at the Alphon- 
sian Institute (since 1957). Since 
1953 he has directed the pastoral- 
sociological preparation of many re- 
gional “European type” missions in 
West Germany and has conducted 
spiritual retreats and courses in 
pastoral theology for the clergy in 
dioceses in Germany, France, Aus- 





tria and Switzerland. He is a con- 
sultor to the theological commission 
for the Second Ecumenical Council 
of the Vatican. 

The Law of Christ, now in its 
sixth edition in the original German, 
is Haring’s most important’and most 
popular work. The translations al- 
ready appearing or in preparation 
indicate a world-wide acceptance: 
the French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian 
and Portuguese versions have al- 
ready been published. The English 
text of Volume One has just been 
published by Newman Press. The 
Polish and Vietnamese translations 
are in preparation. Seminaries in 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Brazil and the 
United States have adopted the text 
for courses in moral theology. The 
French translation (a best seller) 
bears a commendatory foreword by 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, Ga- 
briel-Maria Garrone, the Portu- 
guese version a preface by Cardinal 
Motta of Sao Paulo. 

Not only did the Holy Father 
commend the work in a message 
sent by Cardinal Tardini to the pub- 
lishers of the French translation, he 
“is now reading the Italian edition” 
and commended it in a conversation 
with the members of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites in these 
words: “Father Haring has written 
moral theology in accordance with 
the needs of the times.” 


on TITLE AND concept of The Law 
of Christ derive from St. Paul: 
“Bear one another’s burdens, and 
so you will fulfill the law of Christ” 
(Gal 6, 2); “For the law of the 
Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus has 
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delivered me from the law of sin and 
death” (Rom 8, 2). 

The work begins with an his- 
torical survey of moral theology. 
Deeply rooted in the Bible, moral 
theology begins with the moral 
teaching of Jesus. Then the essen- 
tial concepts of moral theology, the 
subject of moral values, the true 
basis of morality are treated. With 
rich insights the basic concepts of 
freedom, knowledge, conscience, hu- 
man act, spirit and disposition, 
moral duty of the disciple of Christ 
(norm and law) are taken up and 
discussed. There follows the treat- 
ment of the moral object in itself 
and in individual situations, particu- 
larly in the light of current trends 
in “situation ethics.” Next is mo- 
tive, and then sin. The latter is 
treated as the following of Christ 
being placed in jeopardy. Then fol- 
lows the study of conversion, a pro- 
found treatment which also deals 
with sacramental confession. Finally 
the author takes up growth and per- 
fection in the imitation of Christ. 
The tract on the cardinal virtues 
and humility concludes general 
moral theology. 

Special moral theology deals first 
with life in community with God. 
The discussion on faith, hope and 
charity is immediately followed by 
the tract on the virtue of religion, 
which includes the sacraments since 
they are truly worship of God by 
which the disciple of Christ is sanc- 
tified in giving glory to God. The 
Church is regarded as a sacramental 
community in which the disciple of 


‘Christ lovingly adores, particularly 


through the Sunday worship, to 
which is related the sacred rest. 
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The whole activity of man is love: 
adoring and serving (anbetende 
Liebe, dienende Liebe). Christian 
love is realized in love of neighbor 
and in all the various realms of life, 
family, state, bodily life and health, 
in marriage and virginity, by use of 
material goods (property, posses- 
sions, contracts), in truth, loyalty, 
honor. All is studied in the light of 
supernatural love. 

Warm and fervent, rich and deep, 
firm in its grasp of modern thought, 
the whole work stresses significant 
concepts with which modern man is 
much concerned: value, fellowship, 
community, response and responsi- 
bility, the call of grace and the re- 
sponse of the disciple of Christ, the 
kairos or providential hour with its 
summons and man’s committment. 


Pesnmx HARING’S POSITION is 
best stated in a recent paper entitled 
“The New Movement in Moral The- 
ology,” appearing in the Theolo- 
gische Jahrbuch for 1960. Briefly we 
sum up his basic thought: 

The classical texts in moral the- 
ology in the last three centuries were 
primarily keyed to the needs of the 
confessor. They were largely canon- 
ical both in content and method. 
Consequently they were concerned 
with the universal obligation as 
“from below.” Now law is intent on 
conserving right order, with re- 
straining the forces of destruction 
in the individual and society. It 
deals with the minimum required. 

The position of such texts (they 
were largely casuistic in method, 
dealing with “cases”) remained al- 
most unshaken for three centuries, 
down to our own time. But now the 


biblical movement with all its rami- 
fications, the deep penetration of the 
liturgical - sacramental life in the 
Church, and the actual dynamic 
character of modern society indi- 
cates a great change. Progress in 
technique, in medicine and psycho- 
therapy and in the entire realm of 
natural sciences, the sweeping trans- 
formation in our attitudes, all indi- 
cate a new approach which goes far 
beyond the “post-Tridentine atti- 
tudes, confession-slanted texts.’’ 
The very pressures of a pluralistic 
society which practically precludes 
the possibility of Catholic isolation 
throws the morally immature man, 
no longer sustained by Christian 
tradition and society, into moral 
confusion. No longer is the mere 
authoritative enumeration of indi- 
vidual norms and obligations suffi- 
cient. A profound total presentation 
of that which is essentially Christian 
is an imperative need. Imperative 
also is the sense and experience of 
the new, such as characterized the 
early Christian moral announce- 
ment. A biblically rooted moral the- 
ology is clearly indicated. 

Moral theology must transcend 
the fixed and minimum required of 
mere legal enactment. Its task in 
this vital dynamic period is to 
elaborate the positive contribution 
of law and right for moral life. “Law 
itself would lose its necessary fit- 
ness and genuine adaptability to 
new conditions and even moral 
teaching would appear incredible to 
modern man if the doctrine were 
presented rigidly in the guise of 
unchanging formulas of a legal 
code.” Moral theology may not be 
merely a heraldic reporter of the 





catalog of sins and commandments. 
Rather it must return to the basic 
Christian demand, that we “live by 
the law of grace received.” This im- 
plies an impulse to progress. 


‘Tus CALL OF grace is summons and 
commitment to the imitation of 
Christ. It means sacramental as- 
similation to Him, encounter with 
Him sacramentally. It echoes the 
beatitudes, the primary command 
of love, the transcendent hope of the 
ultimate. All this bears the unmis- 
takable hallmark of New Testament 
morality. Clearly indicated in our 
moral theology today is the unceas- 
ing striving for the spiritual heights, 
the ever deepening conversion, the 
constant interior return to Christ 
with unfailing concern for His King- 
dom. 

The dynamic of grace presses in- 
dividuals to growth in love, but it is 
also an essential impulse for com- 
munity. And the community of 
Christ is ever impelled to progress, 
for it has no right to complacency 
in its own inner life, much less in 
its “success” in Christianization of 
the new world. Mindful that society 
has never been fully Christian, but 
always an approximation to the real- 
ity, it goes beyond the juridical 
thinking which is content to hedge 
in what has been attained. The 
basic Christian élan must seek in 
periods of stability the deeper and 
more inward penetration of this pos- 
session; in times of change it must 
boldly venture toward new designs 
and projects. But it can never suc- 
ceed unless its sources are deep and 
rich and pure. A return to scrip- 
tural sources is indicated. 
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We are concerned with the King- 
dom of God which comes to us 
through Christ. The Pauline con- 
cept of the Law of Christ, the reac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of spiritual 
perfection too long relegated to as- 
ceticism and mysticism, deeper 
penetration into dogma and liturgy 
characterize our appreciation of the 
Kingdom of God, which includes the 
work of the laity in the area of 
earthly realities. If the Kingdom of 
God is present among us, we must 
be concerned with our environment, 
the “Umwelt,” and social theology 
must gain in weight and space. Even 
the basic concepts of moral knowl- 
edge, liberty, conscience, sin, con- 
version and growth are viewed in 
the light of community. Salvation 
of one’s soul is merged into the work 
of the people of God and individual 
destiny with the final combat be- 
tween the Kingdom of God and the 
forces of evil. The Resurrection, 
the Ascension and the Second Com- 
ing are seen as mighty motives for 
supernatural solidarity and for a 
community effort to Christianize the 
world. 


Tue KINGDOM COMEs to us through 
Christ. Hence our moral theology 
is Christ-centered. This means that 
it is personalized, mystical-sacra- 
mental as well as_ social-salvific. 
Christ is the Way, the Truth, the 
Life and the Law. His spirit grants 
interiority to His word and example 
and teaches us how the doctrine and 
directives of the Church are to be 
understood and followed in accord- 
ance with the law of grace written 
in our hearts. It is the passionate 
desire of the Apostle of the Law of 
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Christ that the Christian life should 
not first of all stand under external 
law. The Law of Christ is the love 
of God come to us personally in 
Christ. The laws of grace and of 
faith, the primacy of charity, all are 
central, all rethought from the one 
source, Christ—in Paul’s spirit and 
with something of his passion! These 
ideals reflect the deep thought of the 
moral teaching of the great Doctors 
of the Church, principally Augustine 
and Aquinas. 

Christ-centered means also mys- 
tical-sacramental. The call is 
through the sacraments. Through 
the sacraments Christ lives in us. 
Being-in-Christ is basic, living in 
His Mystical Body in union with all 
other members. This life is Christo- 
sacramental, in the spirit of the Fa- 
thers, like Cyril who taught Chris- 
tian morality in connection with the 
instruction on the sacraments. The 
stress must be on the new life. The 
positive juridical concept of sacra- 
mental moral theology, the focusing 
of attention on a set of rules or com- 
mandments regarding the reception 
and the administration of the sacra- 
ments as means of grace, cedes prim- 
acy of place to this concept of sacra- 
mental life. 

All this, along with the liturgical 
movement, has helped to bring back 
mystery to the center of Christian 
life and spiritual formation. This 
mighty renewal has refuted the 
cynical prediction that it would lead 
to fanciful aesthetic or formalistic 
piety. Rather it has strengthened 
the moral fiber and vigor in the 
Church. Now the center of true su- 
pernatural life and of a solidarity 
apostolate is the altar, and all 


should concede that moral presen- 
tation should have this sacramental 
life as center and norm. Mystery 
sanctifies the whole of life, placing 
it in the reflected glory of the divine 
holiness. Evidently the virtue of 
religion must be placed close to the 
theological virtues, as the compre- 
hensive form-principle of moral the- 
ology. 

“Yes, moral theology is on the 
march. We have reason to hope for 
a greater over-all loyalty to the 
total Catholic tradition as a result. 
Fidelity to tradition means more 
than handing down mere forms or 
formulas. Deeper research into 
sources, direct contact with the 
mysteries of salvation, fervent en- 
counter with the eternal truth in 
the pressures of the times also sug- 
gests a more kindly judgment of 
earlier theologians. They are not to 
be judged by formulas, but from the 
standpoint of their spiritual serv- 
ice in their own time.” 


Tus CRITICAL REVIEWS of The Law 
of Christ have been overwhelmingly 
favorable. We have space for only 
a few references. The Jesuit Korres- 
pondenzblatt of the Canisianum at 
Innsbruck notes the unique context 
of dogmatic, scriptural-theological, 
cultal, and current-historical co- 
ordination in its moral teaching. 
Father Joseph Miller, S.J., profes- 
sor of moral theology at Innsbruck, 
praises the “grandeur of its picture 
of the Catholic man who rightly un- 
derstands his obligaticns in the King- 
dom of God.” Professor A. Snoeck, 
S.J., now provincial of the Flemish 
Jesuits, calls the work the “glori- 
ous fruit of the renewal of moral 





theology.” Father Antonio di Ma- 
rino, 8.J., professor of moral the- 
ology at the Jesuit theology faculty 
of San Luigi, Naples, says that Har- 
ing has discovered the sense of the 
essential and the freshness of the 
new in expounding the principle of 
morality. He finds the work faith- 
ful to tradition and at the same 
time open to what is new in psy- 
chology, sociology, medicine and the 
modern mentality. It offers a 
“beautiful and satisfying answer to 
the problems which touch the dis- 
tracted conscience of men today.” 
In his social catechism, Professor 
Eberhard Welty, 0.0., is extrava- 
gant in his praise of The Law of 
Christ. Thomas Ohm, O.S.B., the 
noted German missiologist, calls the 
work “an impressive achievement.” 
Father Labourdette, O.P., a con- 
sultor to the theological commission 
of the Second Vatican Council, has 
a most perceptive critique of Har- 
ing’s work in the Revue Thomiste 
for July-September, 1956 (p. 531): 
“This book of Father Haring is out- 
standing: beginning with a proble- 
matic completely rethought, and 
taking into consideration the re- 
search we have been speaking of, it 
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presents a very rich and positive 
synthesis . . . a very constructive 
work, integral, new, and still faith- 
ful to tradition.” 

As the translator of the English 
edition of The Law of Christ I have 
sought to remain aloof from any de- 
bate, even though, I admit, I may 
not have fully accepted all the opin- 
ions of this great moralist. The 
spirit of The Law of Christ is such 
that it invites discussion, indeed, 
but not polemic. The differences of 
opinion, and there must be such in 
all worth-while theology, we hope 
will be projected in the same irenic 
spirit which is evident throughout 
this work, a masterpiece of moral 
teaching. 

One point I cannot fail to stress. 
Though Father Haring is an equi- 
probablist and equiprobablism is 
often associated with a degree of 
harshness and impracticality in 
moral decisions, there is no evidence 
of undue severity or impracticality 
in this work. At every turn, and 
particularly regarding the decisions 
of the confessor or director, Father 
Haring allows, and practically in- 
sists on, mildness in the making of 
moral decisions. 





Robert Boyle, S.J. 


Literature and 
Pornography 


Who wishes to rip out the tares 
should be careful of the literary wheat. 


‘Tins PORNOGRAPHY MARK&T is booming. Fellow citizens of ours, 
dangling their filthy wares even before children, are raking in profits 
by the millions. These degraded humans should be punished and 
their rotten business destroyed. They, as much as any who have 
lived on this planet, deserve to receive the full effect of Christ’s ter- 
rible threat: “And if anyone hurts the conscience of one of these 
little ones that believe in me, he had better have been drowned in 
the depths of the sea, with a millstone hung about his neck.” 
Censorship, the social means for fightingsuch poisonous activity, 
justly proceeds from all legitimate authority. The popular and senti- 
mental fight against all censorship, a note of self-styled “liberal- 
ism,” strikes at a valuable and necessary ally of the harmony of 
order in human life. Authority must do what it can to protect its 
subjects and citizens from poison, spiritual as well as physical. 
Catholics realize this. The danger for us, as for many groups 
deeply concerned about morality, lies rather in the risks involved 
in censorship. In this article, I wish to discuss the danger of the 
censor’s basing his norm for judgment on something apart from the 
nature of the thing being censored. This happens, as I understand 
the matter, when it is supposed that the vivid depiction of sexual 
material, perhaps expressed in terms conventionally excluded from 
polite discourse, should automatically subject a literary work to 
rejection and destruction. This position has the advantage, from 
a censor’s point of view, of being simple and practical. It has the 
fatal disadvantage, however, of being false and misleading, since 
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it does not take into account the 
kind of thing literature is, nor does 
it take care to distinguish literature 
from pornography. 

My exclusion from this essay of 
the important moral and social 
problems rising from the wide dis- 
semination of literature among those 
not prepared for it does not mean 
that I am not concerned about them. 
It merely means that I am con- 
cerned here with the nature of lit- 
erature itself, a vast, complicated 
and confused topic. It is enough for 
one article. Furthermore, if only 
more agreement could be reached 
on what literature actually is, dis- 
cussion of moral and social problems 
arising from literature would per- 
haps be less confused and passion- 
ate. 


CCommmenns IN ITS own proper es- 
sence, the nature of literature can- 
not be determined by appealing to 
the authority of the church or of the 
state. Neither church nor state has 
among its proper functions the de- 
termination of the nature of litera- 
ture, any more than they determine 
the nature of, say, medicine. Doc- 
tors study and experiment for years 
in order to grasp even to a limited 
extent the nature of medicine. 
Church and state, like all others, 
must come to the doctors for an 
understanding of the medical prob- 
lems to which moral and legal prin- 
ciples are to be applied. Moral and 
legal pronouncements relating to 
medicine must be based upon the 
nature of the medical problems in- 
volved. Here we all listen to the 
doctors, who can tell us the medical 
situation because, through study 
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Society must stamp out pornography but 
it must also protect literature. To determine 
the nature of good literature is no easy task: 
neit the state nor the church is compe- 
tent io do so. The task of the literary critic 
requires hard work, years of training, guid- 
ance and devotion. Censorship, therefore, 
involves great risks. Rev. Robert Boyle, S.J., 
Ph.D., is head of the department of English 
at Regis College, Denver. His Metaphor in 
Hopkins will be published in the fall by 
the University of North Carolina Press. 





and labor and love, they know what 
medicine is in itself. On the basis of 
their knowledge of the thing itself 
the moral and legal pronouncements 
of the church and the state can 
safely be made, and on this basis 
those pronouncements must be in- 
terpreted. Neither church nor state 
could, by pronouncemént, make the 
medical situation other than it is. 
Similarly, in dealing with litera- 
ture, we must go to those who know 
what literature is before we can 
safely deal with difficult cases. The 
nature and function of literature it- 
self must be grasped before judg- 
ments about literature can reason- 
ably be made. And to know litera- 
ture is not easy. That the task of 
a doctor in comprehending medicine 
is an awesome one we realize from 
the years the doctor must spend in 
study; the task of a critic in making 
even a start in comprehending lit- 
erature is, if only we could come to 
realize it, even more awesome. 
Not all agree with that judgment. 
Many of us, I fear, are deceived by 
the specious confidence set up in us 
by our system of education, seri- 
ously deficient in dealing with litera- 
ture. As in problems of health, 
many of us prefer to be our own 
literary doctors, and even to pre- 
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scribe our home remedies for others. 
Or, if authority is sought, some, like 
the Communists, are content to con- 
sult the state about the nature and 
function of literature. Some reli- 
gious persons, apparently from the 
highest possible motives, consult 
their church’s pronouncements as a 
source for discovering the nature of 
literature. The trouble with such 
procedure arises from the fact that 
the pronouncements of state and of 
church must be interpreted in the 
light of the subject on which the 
pronouncement was made. 


Tue NATURE OF literature must be 
discovered through hard work, much 
training, years of thinking, skilled 
guidance, passionate determination 
and good luck. Nothing has been 


revealed by God about the intrinsic 
nature of literature. To realize the 
kind of thing literature is requires 
scholarship, in addition to the in- 
tuitions which arise from the love of 
literature. Even legitimate author- 
ity —to say nothing of statism, 
moralistic zeal or scientific scrutiny 
—cannot arrive at an adequate 
knowledge of literature apart from 
literary scholarship. The love of 
God will not here suffice. No indi- 
vidual will come to the knowledge of 
literature unless he submits himself 
to the labor of love involved in lit- 
erary scholarship. 

One who looks to the state or to 
the church to substitute authority 
for that sweaty, unending wrestling 
with literary texts will look in vain, 
and may himself become a dupe to 
the voice he thinks he hears, hinder- 
ing the social progress he intends to 
help. Father John L. McKenzie, 


S.J., in a splendid article, “Intel- 
lectual Liberty Revisited,” in The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review for 
January, 1961, states this point 
with power: “The scholar who ex- 
pects the Church to do all his think- 
ing for him is shirking his own task; 
if he comes to believe that his think- 
ing is the thinking of the Church, 
he is not only a laggard but a men- 
ace.” 

In the field of literature, the zea- 
lot who wishes to rip out the tares 
without careful regard for the wheat 
needs to be cautioned. My plea here 
calls for regard for the literary 
wheat. I take for granted the read- 
er’s concern with regard to the por- 
nographic tares. I ask for attention 
to the difference between literature 
and pornography. 

Pornography reveals its charac- 
teristics readily enough to the 
healthy eye. It may disguise itself 
in plain covers; it may shout raucous 
defense of its right to be considered 
“art”; it may blatantly claim to 
stimulate the sexual appetites, like 
the strip-teasers in the night-club 
ads. However it comes, it presents 
stimulation to the sexual appetites 
with little or no distraction concern- 
ing the sources or the effects of such 
stimulation. It hides under mat- 
tresses or in drawers. It is perused 
and panted over in secret corners. 
It draws those who wish to sin, and 
it takes them part way. It indicates 
nothing of free choice, of unselfish 
love, of human perfection. It stress- 
es the delights of sin, and it stops 
there. 

With such crude tools the devil 
works quite successfully upon some 
human beings, old as well as young. 





Society has an obligation to stamp 
out such filth, if it can find a suc- 
cessful method for doing so—though 
not at any cost. The Church has 
never wavered in its opposition to 
professedly obscene works, nor will 
it ever do so. Decent humans in all 
eras have been disgusted by these 
perverse products, and have done 
what they could to destroy them. 

That such pornography flourishes 
in our society many newsstands in- 
dicate. The Post Office authorities 
see plenty of evidence of the rotten 
traffic. Films glorifying prostitu- 
tion, nudism, fornication and adul- 
tery (“The Apartment,” for exam- 
ple) as normal human professions 
and entertainments fill our screens. 
But all of this, I say, should not 
stampede us into an attack upon 
literature. 


Larrenarune NEVER HAS and never 
will appeal to all humans, any more 
than do the other fine arts. It does 
not draw because of appeal to the 
senses alone, and particularly not 
because of appeal to the sexual ap- 
petites. Literature complicates sen- 
suality with the spiritual, with the 
ultimate, with free choice, with all 
that which lies beyond the sensual. 
Literature perceives and expresses 
the sources of sexual and of other 
activities, and shows the effects of 
those activities. Literature mirrors 
the human soul as well as the human 
body in operation. 

Preparation and maturity must 
be present before any true litera- 
ture, even that in Holy Scipture, 
can be objectively contemplated. 
The preparation involves not only 
the mechanics and techniques of 
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reading, but the realization of what 
literature is through actual experi- 
ence of works of literature. If as a 
child one has never followed Alice 
through Wonderland or stared at 
the footprint on the sand with Rob- 
inson Crusoe, it does not seem to me 
likely that one will come to suffer 
the sins of a father with Cordelia or 
to look with something like a bloody 
sweat upon the sin on the sand in 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Even more than 
music, literature requires a lifetime 
of devotion if one is to know it well. 
But it repays its devotees gener- 
ously. It reveals, beyond the capa- 
cities of most minds to exhaust it, 
the mysteries of the human soul in 
operation. 

Perhaps above all else literature 
shows its characteristics to the 
healthy and prepared eye in its 
handling of free choice. The char- 
acters of literature, unlike those of 
mere contrived fakes (The Devil's 
Advocate, for example) or of enter- 
tainments (like mystery stories or 
much of Dickens) or of pornography 
(like Forever Amber and its ilk), 
are not predetermined by the au- 
thor. The plot does not mould them. 
They determine the plot from their 
ultimate free choices. Shakespeare 
accepts his plots from others, but if 
the plot will not flow from the free 
choices of his characters, it is the 
plot that adjusts. In The Scarlet 
Letter, as in any other work of true 
literature, the symbolism and im- 
agery could veer either way at any 
moment. You can never on any 
page confidently assert how it will 
turn out, until Arthur chooses to re- 
pent, until Hester chooses to reject 
love and remain in her selfish sin. 
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In “The Custom House” Hawthorne 
beautifully describes how his char- 
acters gain their autonomy. When 
he was working in the custom house, 
he could not see his characters: 


My imagination was a tarnished mirror. 
It would not reflect, or only with miser- 
able dimness, the figures with which I 
did my best to people it. The characters 
of the narrative would not be warmed 
and rendered malleable by any heat that 
I could kindle at my intellectual forge. 
They would take neither the glow of pas- 
sion nor the tenderness of sentiment, but 
retained all the rigidity of dead corpses, 
and stared me in the face with a fixed 
and ghastly grin of contemptuous defi- 
ance. “What have you to do with us?” 
that expression seemed to say. “The little 
power you might once have possessed 
over the tribe of unrealities is gone! You 
have bartered it for a pittance of the pub- 
lic gold. Go, then, and earn your wages!” 
In short, the almost torpid creatures of 
my own fancy twitted me with imbecility, 
and not without fair occasion. 


But in the leisure of his study, at 
night, lit only by the dying fire and 
white moonlight, then he comes to 
see: 


The somewhat dim coal-fire has an es- 
sential influence in producing the effect 
which I would describe. It throws its un- 
obtrusive tinge throughout the room, with 
a faint ruddiness upon the walls and ceil- 
ing, and a reflected gleam from the polish 
of the furniture. This warmer light 
mingles itself with the cold spirituality 
of the moonbeams, and communicates, 
as it were, a heart and sensibilities of 
human tenderness to the forms which 
fancy summons up. It converts them 
from snow-images into men and women. 
Glancing at the looking-glass, we behold 
—deep within its haunted verge — the 
smouldering glow of the half-extinguished 


anthracite, the white moonbeams on the 
floor, and a repetition of all the gleam 
and shadow of the picture, with one re- 
moved further from the actual, and nearer 
to the imaginative. Then, at such an 
hour, and with this scene before him, if 
a man, sitting all alone, cannot dream 
strange things, and make them look like 
truth, he need never try to write ro- 
mances. 


Please note that the artist does 
not think or believe himself into po- 
sition. He sees, and he himself can- 
not explain what he sees except in 
the work he produces. He does not 
pluck out the mystery of the human 
heart and exhibit it for scientific 
analysis. He leaves the mystery in 
the heart, and he expresses it. 

Thus Hamlet has fascinated gen- 
erations of human minds which can- 
not explain it. Hamlet towers above 
so many other literary works pre- 
cisely because, expressing as it does 
the mystery of the free human 
spirit, it cannot be explained. And 
Shakespeare would be as helpless as 
others in explicating it, or more so. 
The difference perhaps is that he 
wouldn’t try. He knew he had suc- 
ceeded in expressing mystery — 
Hamlet’s words give evidence that 
the creator of Hamlet knew what 
he was about. And he no doubt knew 
too that what he had produced 
would be of rare value to the human 
race, not to be outlived by brass or 
stone or earth or boundless sea. In 
black ink his vision still shines 
bright, and will, as long as humans 
want to see the mysteries of the hu- 
man soul in operation. 


‘Tue ARTIST’S VISION includes evil 
as well as good, of necessity. If it 





does not, it is not vision, but the 
concoction of thought or belief, pro- 
ducing works like Mickey Spillane’s 
or John Steinbeck’s, or like The 
Sound of Music or The Cardinal. 
The optimism and the pessimism of 
sentimentality as well as the vice of 
pornography emanate from thought 
or belief, not from vision. 

Vision, expressed adequately by 
an artist, reflects human life as it 
exists in and around us. And if the 
artist sees a human in whom filth is 
operative, filth will necessarily ap- 
pear in his expression of his vision, 
as in Chaucer’s “Miller’s Tale” or in 
Joyce’s Ulysses. But the filth will 
not be there for its own sake. In the 
expression of an artist, the filth 
flows from the evil choice of a hu- 
man soul, or stagnates in the brutal- 
ized negation of choice. Such filth 
does not, as in pornography, of itself 
attract to sin. It disgusts with sav- 
age power, as in Joyce, or it moves 
to laughter at the crude incongruity, 
as in Chaucer, but it does not entice 
the human will with false show. 

Here, it seems to me, lies the key 
to the difference between pornogra- 
phy and literature. Pornography 
seduces with surface attractiveness; 
like soap operas and sentimentally 
pious tales, it has its acts flow from 
fake principles and end in fake con- 
clusions. Pornography preaches 
that sense alone counts, that sensa- 
tion supremely satisfies. 

Literature, on the other hand, 
sees through and beyond the filth, 
into the evil choice from which it 
flows and the smothering frustration 
to which it leads. Literature sees 
the evil soul rejecting the good for 
which it is made, and sees the soul 
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ending in the damnation of self 
choosing self: 


I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most 
deep decree 
Bitter would have me taste: my taste 
was me; 
Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood 
brimmed the curse. 
Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours 
I see 
The lost are like this, and their scourge 
to be 
As I am mine, their sweating selves; but 
worse. 


Literature cannot ignore or neglect 
filth. Like pornography, it accepts 
and sometimes dwells on filth—and 
with far greater power and vividness 
than the feeble efforts of pornogra- 
phers can effect. But literature does 
not. wallow in filth for the sake of 
wallowing. It sees sin for what it is 
and expresses that. 


I HAVE NO intention of minimizing 
the dangers inherent in that litera- 
ture which directly looks at and ex- 
presses sexual activity. The same, 
or similar, dangers exist in life. And 
until those dangers are eliminated 
from life—not, I should judge, be- 
fore the last syllable of recorded 
time—they will of necessity appear 
in many adequate reflections of life. 
But in literature, as in life, there 
should be preparation for meeting, 
understanding, profiting from, help- 
ing with those dangers—always with 
love. This preparation constitutes 
one of the principal functions of a 
liberal education. And I am in- 
clined to think that those whose 
eyes are closed, through “educa- 
tion,” circumstance or choice, to the 
great visions of literature, will prob- 
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ably not pierce through the confus- 
ing veils of appearance to those free 
moral choices which most deeply in- 
fluence human life—at least not as 
profoundly as, with literary experi- 
ences in their backgrounds, they 
could do. 

Surely one of the reasons our 
civilization does not understand the 
true nature of love stems from our 
ignorance of the visions of Chaucer, 
of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Hop- 
kins, of Joyce, of Greene. Artists 
like these cannot be the saviors of 
the race, as Matthew Arnold came 
close to thinking, but they can help 
to set up the conditions for salva- 
tion. As long as we close our eyes to 
unpleasant reality, so long will we 
live in a midsummer night’s dream. 
We must examine our consciences 
before we can confess. We must see 
what we are before we can under- 
stand, even before we can fully 
share, the divine love through which 
our faith operates. 

We can reach heaven without lit- 
erature, but in the natural order 
few things more powerful aid to the 
goal for which we are made. Such 
help only accidentally flows from 
literature, it is true. Literature does 
not have as its aim the achievement 
of salvation. Far from it! Poor 
limited literature, working from its 
own nature without revelation, 
preaches the ultimately false doc- 
trine that “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty. That is all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know.” 
That doctrine misleads if its hearers 
take it seriously and judge that we 
reach our ultimate perfection in con- 
templating a work of art. But if the 
hearer sees that literature’s dogma 


reveals a limited truth—that our in- 
tellects are made to contemplate be- 
ing and that a work of beauty does 
offer an achievement of that end— 
and if the hearer further knows and 
believes what literature cannot see 
—that by his very nature man aims 
at a supernatural goal beyond the 
mind’s grasp—then literature can 
become not only the glorious mate- 
rial, natural good which it is, but 
accidentally a powerful aid in at- 
taining our supernatural end. 


‘Tee WORK OF James Joyce, for ex- 
ample, in its early appearances cou!d 
not be distinguished, in the minds 
of many readers, from pornography. 
His depiction of depraved men and 
women engaged in lustful activities 
shocked and disgusted many decent 
readers, and they banned and burn- 
ed his books in the conviction that 
these works were themselves evil. 

What they did not perceive was 
that the shock and disgust emanate 
from the pages of Joyce’s novels, 
which does not happen in porno- 
graphy. All the powerful apparatus 
of a master artist—the diction, the 
imagery, the structure, above all the 
sounds and rhythms — convey the 
stench and degradation of sin. 
Joyce does not preach; he sees evil 
and expresses it. Nothing here can 
of itself entice the reader into sin. 
This is a look into hell, and such a 
look, as St. Theresa once pointed 
out, can be both fascinating and 
salutary. When a Christian shares 
Joyce’s vision, he may see as he 
never saw before the causes of 
Christ’s bloody sweat, the deepest 
meaning of Paul’s “He was made sin 
for our sakes,” 





For those who think that litera- 
ture is a leisure-time affair, an en- 
tertainment for the weary mind, a 
pastime for the bored, the horror 
that Joyce, in huge comic style, un- 
folds before the mind will seem 
undesirable. To the puritanical 
who believes that sexual matters 
must be confined to the dark, 
Joyce’s frankness (or Chaucer’s, or 
Shakespeare’s, or Faulkner’s, or 
Tennessee Williams’) will seem a 
snare to the feet of the unwary. To 
the materialistic or the prurient, 
Joyce’s vast inclusion of all things 
human will seem a waste of time, 
too long a journey for scratching the 
prurient itch. 

All these will be quick to con- 
demn Joyce the artist, as does Jus- 
tius in Finnegan’s Wake: “You have 
reared your disunited kingdom on 
the vacuum of your own most in- 
tensely doubtful soul. Do you hold 
yourself then for some god in the 
manger, Shehohem, that you will 
neither serve nor let serve, pray nor 
let pray?” And few of those will lis- 
ten to the artist’s gentle defense, in 
the person of Mercius, that the vi- 
sion he expresses comes “to me, un- 
seen blusher in an obscene coal- 
hole.” 

Sin in Joyce’s expression of his 
vision disgusts because it is express- 
ed there as disgusting. Lustful 
activity in pornography disgusts de- 
cent people and delights the pruri- 
ent because it is not expressed as 
sin, but as something ultimately de- 
sirable. From another angle we see 
the difference between literature 
and pornography: pornography 
stimulates to lustful physical activ- 
ity; literature invites the mind to 
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the dynamic stasis of contempla- 
tion. 


Waarsver SOLUTION WE find, then, 
to the problems posed by porno- 
graphy, let the rights of literature 
be respected. To be shocked by a 
printed page does not justify burn- 
ing that page. Such shock may call 
for kissing the page, with reverence 
for the skill and insight which could 
show forth sinful reality in all its 
shocking depths. 

Pornography must be fought; lit- 
erature must be defended. Thus our 
complex struggles, even within the 
Christian fold, will continue, since 
in these matters principles are not 
immediately clear, solutions are not 
easy, and passions rise to confuse 
discussion. But with charity we can 
achieve, if not a complete solution 
satisfactory to all, at least a modus 
vivendi. 

And literature is safe, in any 
case. Enough people love it to pro- 
tect it from those who frown sus- 
piciously upon some of the best of 
it, as even good people, to consider 
only our own language, have frown- 
ed upon Chaucer, Shakespeare 
(Bowdler, for example), Milton, 
Swift, Byron, Hopkins, Joyce, 
Faulkner, Pound, J. F. Powers, 
Salinger, etc. In dealing with the 
products of the printing press, it 
would be sentimental, unrealistic 
and dangerous to suppose that au- 
thority should be forced to let the 
tares grow with the wheat. But the 
wheat itself is cherished and neces- 
sary enough so that even if en- 
thusiasts try to burn the whole 
crop, the best wheat will survive. 
Much of it has up to now, anyway. 





POETRY 


Paternalism 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


| AM my brother’s keeper, friend and jailer 
Who feeds and shelters him till he goes blind 
With bread of beggars moulding in his mind. 

He wears my clothes but hides the golden collar 
At which I tug each day to test his valor, 

He hears me murmur solace from behind 

His fettered steps but no word to unbind 

The tongue he gave in silence to his ruler. 


His flesh accepts the bondage, but his spirit 
Will turn some morning with the word of doubt, 
And wring the neck of every foolish parrot 
Who echoes all I say and he will shout 
Renouncement of a bargain without merit 

And put me and my sophistries to rout. 


Our Lady of Lebanon 


Louis J. MALOoF 


“Quasi cedrus exaltata sum in Libano”—Ecclus. 24:17 


In Lebanon, high in the mountains seen, 
Exalted as the cedar in the Spring 

Of Prophecy, the choirs of ages sing, 

My lady stands, an everlasting queen: 
Beneath her feet, the hues of hyssop green 
Dip to the sea, where mitred zephyrs wing 
And on blue waves a virgin’s blessing bring 
To all the world an inner peace serene. 


I looked upon her smile and thought of Him 
Who fashioned her into a spotless maid; 

And every night He turned into a gem 

A brilliant star; each in its place He laid 

Till rose the moon to light her diadem: 

And she was crowned before the earth was made. 
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The Ecumenical Appro 


Our theology develops and is enriched by 


encounter with other religious traditions. 





Dom Bede Griffiths, 0.S.B. 


| * A RECENT article in Commentary (January 1961) a 
Jewish writer, Mr. David Danzig, made an analysis of 
the Christian position in what he called the “post- 
Western” era, which gives a good deal of food for 
thought. His thesis was that Christianity owed its 
success in the world not to any universal appeal which 
it possessed but to the fact that its fortunes were tied 
first to those of the Roman Empire and then to those 
of western Europe. It owed its expansion overseas in 
the last four hundred years to the colonial expansion 
of the Western powers and now that “Western domi- 
nation” has ended, it will have only a diminishing in- 
fluence in the new world which is coming into being. 


ach to Non-Christian Religions 





His analysis is a good deal more 
subtle than this short summary may 
suggest and contains many shrewd 
insights into the position of the 
Church in the world today, espe- 
cially in regard to its relations with 
the other great world religions. It 
deserves our attention, because 
there can be no doubt that the 
Church is facing an entirely new 
situation today in Asia and Africa 
and the future is by no means cer- 
tain. There are nonetheless a good 
many exaggerations and some 
strange lapses in Mr. Danzig’s read- 
ing of history which need to be cor- 
rected, if we are to see the facts in 
their true perspective. 

In the first place, can it be seri- 
ously maintained that the Church 
spread through Europe during the 
fourth to the sixth centuries “on the 
wave of Roman influence”? These 
were just the centuries when the 
Roman Empire was in fact moving 
to its decline and fall, and a serious 
study of the history of this period 
would surely show that though the 
Church undoubtedly owed much to 
the support of the Roman power, it 
was the spiritual and intellectual 
eminence of the Church, as shown 
in the lives of men like St. Athana- 
sius, St. John Chrysostom, St. Basil, 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
which gave to the Church her 
unique position and her power of 
expansion. 

But Mr. Danzig gives the most 
strange misreading of history when 
he contends that from the sixth to 
the sixteenth century “no further 
growth took place.” These were, of 
course, the years when the Church 
spread, largely through the work of 
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When forced to compete with other reli- 
gions such as Judaism, Buddhism, Islam and 
Hinduism, Catholicism makes little progress 
and the other traditions show powers of ex- 
pansion. This is a startling fact we must 
face but one that presents a richly rewarding 
challenge. Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., au- 
thor of The Golden String, is one of a pio- 
neer group of monks who arrived in Kerala 
in 1955 to establish a monastery, one of 
the main aims of which would be “to build a 
bridge of understanding” between Cath- 
olicism and Hinduism and Buddhism. 





the monks of St. Benedict, over all 
western Europe. England, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Nor- 
way and Sweden were all evangel- 
ized during this period. Moreover, 
it was at this time that Saints Cyril 
and Methodius began their mission 
to the Slavs, and Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Russia all be- 
came Christian countries. In other 
words this was precisely the period 
during which the Christian Faith 
was established throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe, and this without 
any influence from the Roman Em- 
pire. No doubt, as in every such 
movement, political forces played 
their part, but it was the spiritual 
power of the monasteries with their 
great leaders—St. Columba, St. 
Columbanus, St. Boniface and St. 
Anscar—which was the dynamism 
behind the movement. 


Mg. DANZIG WAS apparently led 
into this strange mistake by the fact . 
that according to J. H. Nichols’ 
History of Christianity, “the num- 
ber of Christians in 1550 was about 
the same as in 500.” If this is true 
(and it may well be), it would be 
easily explained by the fact that 
while this great advance was taking 
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place in Europe almost all the East- 
ern provinces, namely, Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, which had been the original 
home of Christianity, were overrun 
by Islam and were almost entirely 
lost to the Faith. But this should 
also serve to remind us that if 
Christianity became so largely 
Western and European at this time, 
its original expansion had been 
more in the East. Wesometimes tend 
to forget that Christianity, begin- 
ning as an Eastern religion in Pales- 
tine, spread more rapidly over Asia 
than over Europe. There were 
flourishing churches all over Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Persia in the first 
five centuries, and from the sixth 
century onwards there began that 
astonishing spread of Nestorianism 
over Asia as far as China and India 
which very nearly led at one time to 
the conversion of the Chinese Em- 
pire. 

When he turns to the spread of 
Christianity in modern times, Mr. 
Danzig is on surer ground. It can- 
not be denied that Christianity 
came to most of the countries of 
Asia and Africa in modern times in 
the wake of the colonial powers and 
that it depended to a large extent 
on their support. But even then 
there were men, like Ricci in China 
and de Nobili in India, who delib- 
erately sought to adapt themselves 
entirely to Chinese and Indian cul- 
ture and to show that the Church is 
not bound to any particular culture 
but can find her home in the East 
no less than in the West. 

In recent times, that is to say 
during the present century, this 
movement has made great advances. 


A native clergy has been fostered in 
every part of the world and there are 
now bishops and even cardinals (as 
Mr. Danzig remarks) to be found 
from all over Asia and Africa. It 
would no longer be true to say, as 
Mr. Danzig suggests, that these 
churches now depend on European 
support. In India, for instance, the 
vast majority of priests and bishops 
are from India itself and these are 
now undertaking missionary work 
on their own. 


Tavs WE CAN say that the Church 
is now established in the greater 
part of Asia and Africa with an in- 
digenous clergy which is rapidly be- 
coming independent of European 
support. It remains true, however, 
that these churches in almost all 
parts constitute a very small minor- 
ity and that their continued exist- 
ence, as in China, is often precarious. 
It must also be admitted that the 
missionary work of the Church at 
present is almost entirely, as Mr. 
Danzig points out, among compara- 
tively primitive peoples. “When 
forced to compete with other high 
religions — Judaism, Buddhism, Is- 
lam, Hinduism, etc.—its gains have 
always been negligible.” It is here 
that I believe that Mr. Danzig has 
touched on a point which is of vital 
importance. Few who have any ex- 
perience of the Church in Hindu, 
Buddhist or Moslem countries would 
deny the truth of this statement. 

I believe that this is a fact which 
has to be faced by all who are con- 
cerned with the future of the Church 
in the new era which we are enter- 
ing. Wherever the Church is in the 
presence of one of these ancient cul- 





tures, Hindu, Buddhist or Moslem, 
we find not only that the Church 
makes no advance, but that these 
ancient religions have shown a re- 
markable power of revival and even 
of expansion. It is well known that 
Islam is making great advances in 
Africa, and Hindus and Buddhist 
even send their “missionaries” to 
Europe and America. Though these 
missionaries touch only a _ small 
fringe of intellectuals, their very ex- 
istence shows a new attitude of con- 
fidence and a consciousness of their 
mission as world religions. 

We have to admit the fact that 
Christianity takes its place now in 
general jestimation simply as one of 
the world religions. In the face of 
this it seems to me that the old ap- 
proach, by which the Christian mis- 
sionary went out to convert “pa- 
gans” and “unbelievers” to Christ 
can no longer be maintained. Such 
an attitude inevitably awakens re- 
sentment and makes all fruitful in- 
tercourse impossible. It seems to 
me that we have to develop what 
may be called an “ecumenical” atti- 
tude in this matter. Just as among 
separated Christians we are learn- 
ing to adopt an ecumenical approach 
—not so much seeking to refute and 
convert as to learn to understand 
their different positions and to work 
in a spirit of humility toward a bet- 
ter understanding and eventual 
unity—so it seems to me that we 
have to approach the other religious 
traditions of mankind, not seeking 
primarily to convert but to under- 
stand. 


W: HAVE TO recognize that each 
of the “world religions” has its own 
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tradition of religion and philosophy, 
often going back to a period which 
precedes the rise of Christianity. 
Each of them moreover preserves 
certain religious values of profound 
importance to mankind: the Mos- 
lem, for instance, with his tremen- 
dous insistence on the absolute 
holiness and transcendence of God, 
which excludes all “association” 
with a creature; the Hindu, with his 
profound sense of the immanence of 
God in all creation, which often 
makes it difficult for him to make 
any clear distinction between God 
and the world; the Buddhist, with 
his mystical awareness that the ulti- 
mate reality so far transcends all hu- 
man images and concepts that he 
will not even form a concept of God. 
All these represent profoundly reli- 
gious attitudes of mind, which have 
molded great civilizations and given 
a moral character to their adherents 
which must command our respect. 
When we approach these people, 
it seems to me, we should try first 
of all to understand their religious 
attitude, to enter with sympathy 
into their way of thought. When we 
have grasped the inner core of truth 
in each religion, which gives it its 
dynamic power, we have then to 
strive to relate this particular aspect 
of truth to the truth which has been 
revealed to us in Christ. This is a 
work of great delicacy and we have 
to be deeply sensitive to religious 
values which are expressed in terms 
which are often very remote from 
our own. When we have thus en- 
tered into another religious tradi- 
tion and made its point of view our 
own, so that we can see it, as it were, 
from the inside, then alone can we 
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hope to see its vital relation to the 
truth of the Gospel. 

We may then be able to see how 
different aspects of truth, which in 
isolation may seem to be opposed, 
as for instance, the Moslem insist- 
ence on the divine transcendence 
and the Hindu sense of the divine 
immanence, may be reconciled in 
the Christian doctrine of the In- 
carnation. Or again how the “nega- 
tive theology” of Buddhism, with its 
refusal even to give a name to God, 
and the Jewish revelation of a per- 
sonal God may be reconciled in the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
These are matters which we have as 
yet scarcely begun to explore, yet 
it is here surely that the hope of the 
future lies. 

I think that we have to accept 
Mr. Danzig’s view that we have 
entered into a world of “religious 
pluralism.” Everywhere in Europe 
and America, as in Asia and Africa, 
Christianity in its different forms 
finds itself either in the position of a 
minority religion or else as just one 
religious group among several, and 
this, I believe, presents us with a 
great opportunity. The Church has 
nothing to lose by being thus com- 
pelled to meet other religions on 
equal terms. By this “dialogue” with 
other religions we are compelled to 
rethink our Faith. We are drawn to 
study Christian doctrine in its rela- 
tion to some new aspect of truth 
which before had not been known 
to us, and this results in a corre- 
sponding enrichment of our own 
understanding of the Faith. 


Caruotse THEOLOGY GREW up in the 
Roman Empire in contact with 


Greek philosophy and religion and 
its shape was determined by this 
fact. The very terms of our the- 
ology—nature, person, essence, re- 
lation—are all borrowed from Greek 
philosophy. Later the conflict with 
Protestantism determined the di- 
rection of post - Reformation the- 
ology and this has continued prac- 
tically till the present day. Now 
we are confronted with other sys- 
tems of belief and thought, deeper, 
perhaps, than have ever been en- 
countered before. This surely pre- 
sents a challenge to our theology. 

Thus we may hope that, through 
this dialogue with the other great 
religions of mankind, the coming 
years will see a new and profound de- 
velopment of theology. We must not, 
however, underestimate the extent 
of this task. It is not simply a mat- 
ter of countering certain doctrines 
—in this way it is easy enough to 
“refute” Hinduism, Buddhism or Is- 
lam—it is a matter of entering sym- 
pathetically into another mode of 
thought and feeling, of spiritual ex- 
perience, and assimilating the truth 
which it enshrines. This is what was 
achieved by the Fathers in their en- 
counter with Greek religion and phi- 
losophy and this remains our model. 
It is worth remarking also that St. 
Thomas’ Summa Contra Gentiles 
was stimulated by contact with Is- 
lam, though a real dialogue with 
Islam would involve a deeper under- 
standing of the Koran and still more 
of the mystical tradition of the Sufis 
than St. Thomas possessed. 

Would this dialogue with other 
religions lead to a great conversion 
to Christianity, to the development 
of a Christian culture as authenti- 





cally Eastern as our present culture 
is Western? It is impossible to say, 
though it might well be so. But it is 
important to emphasize that such a 
dialogue does not aim primarily at 
conversion. It is concerned with the 
assimilation of truth. It is a neces- 
sary part of that “development of 
Christian doctrine,” as Newman 
called it, by which the Church has 
the power to incorporate all truth, 
wherever it may be found, in herself. 
We touch here on the most serious 
misunderstanding which Mr. Dan- 
zig betrays of the nature of the uni- 
versality of the Church. It does not 
depend on the actual extension of 
the Church throughout the world. 
As Pére de Lubac has written in his 
great work on Catholicism, The 
Splendour of the Church (Sheed 
and Ward, 1956): 


The Church is not Catholic because she 
is spread over the whole earth and can 
reckon on a large number of members. 
She ‘was already Catholic on the morn- 
ing of Pentecost, when all her members 
could be contained in a small room, as 
she was when the Arian waves seemed 
on the point of swamping her; she would 
still be Catholic if tomorrow apostasy on 
a vast scale deprived her of almost all the 
faithful. 


In other words, the catholicity or 
universality of the Church derives 
from her very essence. 


Cumue Is THE Word and Wisdom 
of God, Who came to unite all men 
through His Incarnation in one 
Body in Himself. The Church as the 
Body of Christ thus has the power 
to unite all men in the knowledge 
of the truth. It is her mission to ex- 
tend this knowledge of the truth to 
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all mankind and to make it possible 
for all men to come to the knowledge 
of the truth. In this task she has the 
continual assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, which assistance is the sign 
of Christ’s continued presence in His 
Church. But whether men accept 
or reject His message is a mystery 
of divine grace. We may hope for 
the extension and establishment of 
the Church over all Asia and Africa 
and for the development of a new 
Christian civilization in Asia and 
Africa comparable to that which 
grew up in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. But we have no certainty as 
to the future. Did not Our Lord 
say: “When the Son of Man comes, 
will he find any faith left upon 
earth?” It may be that we have to 
look forward to a still greater apos- 
tasy not only from Christian faith 
but from all religion. 

But our concern is not with ex- 
ternal results. The Church is a 
mystery of divine grace and our 
concern as Christians is to be living 
continually within that sphere of 
grace. This means, however, that 
we have to be continually alive to 
the needs of our time, to be able to 
respond to the needs of mankind at 
each moment of history. Today it 
would seem that this encounter 
with other religions is becoming one 
of the major tasks of the Church. 
We would agree, in conclusion, with 
Mr. Danzig’s view that religious 
pluralism is a fact of our times, and 
that it is not only a source of “inner 
dynamic” for the Church, but also 
an opportunity for working not 
against other religions but with 
them toward the establishment of an 
“international moral order.” 





Class Justice 
Under Communist Law 


An interview with Otto Ule 


The Communists, after taking control of Czechoslovakia in 
1948, soon realized that a people’s democracy cannot operate on 
the lines of the traditional legal system of Europe. Within ten 
years they radically changed the basic legal structure of Czecho- 
slovakia “to serve the public interest and suppress the enemies 
of the toilers.” Yet they are still faced with the problem of recon- 
ciling popular demand for impartial justice with the Marxist de- 
mands for “class justice.” Otto Ule, LL.D., graduate of (the Marx- 
ist) Charles University in Prague, is probably the only ex-Commu- 
nist judge in the United States. A defector in 1959, he was formerly 
a district judge and presiding judge of civil senate in his homeland. 


What is the Communist concept of legal justice? 


Their concept of legal justice derives from their concept of the 
state. They define the state as “the organized violence of the rul- 
ing class.” They view the capitalist state as the organized violence 
of the bourgeoisie exploiting the workers while the Communist 
state is the violence of the workers suppressing the bourgeoisie. 
Communist justice is, then, a raw form of Machiavellianism. Para- 
graph 17 of the Czech Penal Code states that the aim of the courts 
is “to suppress the enemies of the toilers.” 
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Are the capitalists the only “enemies” of the workers? 


The term “enemies” used to apply only to capitalists, landowners, etc., 
but now it is applied to peasants and artisans—to anyone who remains eco- 
nomically and spiritually independent. The primary purpose of the new 
Penal Code is to liquidate these “enemies” or to “educate” them in the new 
socialist way of life. 


Are most of the judges in Czechoslavakia convinced Communists? 


I would say there are about 1,350 judges at all judicial levels in the coun- 
try. At least eighty per cent are party members. About forty per cent are 
fanatical Communists. This latter group is composed of former workers 
who have distinguished themselves as party members and have been rewarded 
with a position on the bench. The other forty per cent is composed of party 
members, some of whom are dedicated, some of them motivated by fear, some 
being mere opportunists. The opportunists act “tough” as judges in order 
to remain in the profession. 


Do you mean that the party takes workers out of the factories and puts 
them on the bench? 


In 1948 the Ministry of Justice set up a special one-year course in the 
Law School of Working People at Melnik. No consideration was given to 
previous education. These workers, after passing examinations in this 
“quickie course,” were put on the bench as criminal law judges. Since 1958 
judges have been “elected” rather than appointed. The Ministry of Justice 
nominates the candidates after agreement with the local secretary of the 
party and approval by the secret police. In the totalitarian tradition, the 
nominees of course are elected unanimously. 


How can the regime expect workers to become competent judges after 
such a brief course? 


The Communists are more concerned about “political maturity” than 
about legal competence. The Ministry of Justice sends out a circular letter 
each year to factories asking that the management, in conjunction with the 
plant organization cf the Communist Party, seek out “a politically mature 
young Communist” who deserves extraordinary advancement. So the young 
comrades, after the rapid course at the Melnik school, eventually become 
fledgling judges. As judges they have to take correspondence courses in law. 
This is like sending surgeons out to operate on patients and directing them to 
familiarize themselves with human anatomy through a correspondence course. 
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Are these young enthusiasts prudent enough to go slow in making deci- 
sions, knowing that they have an inferior legal training? 


They have an inferiority complex and that makes the situation much 
worse. They compensate for lack of knowledge by taking pleasure in exert- 
ing their power as judges. They are hypersensitive—and woe to any defendant 
who implies that they lack legal education. Narrow-minded and jealous, they 
make decisions based on mood and whim. They can easily be taken in by a 
worker’s sob story. One of the strange facts about the Communist regimes 
is that mood plays such a large part in administering party programs. 


Do the laws make any pretense of striving for impartial justice? 


The new Constitution of Czechoslovakia requires judges to apply the 
laws in conformity with “the socialist legal consciousness.” This simply 
means that judges must decide cases in the interest of the regime. The Su- 
preme Court in 1958 ruled invalid all decisions in which the class background 
of the parties was not-.discovered and put into harmony with the deci- 
sion. Nevertheless, at least one-third of the judges do try to decide according 
to conscience as well as the good of the party. Many articles of the Constitu- 
tion are ambiguous and you can usually find one to support an almost im- 
partial decision. 


Are there no genuine law schools of the old type? 


From 1919 to 1939 there were three in Czechoslovakia and the average 
number of graduates per year was 2,000. Now there are only two law schools 
producing about 200 graduates per year. The reason for the drop is that the 
students know that a lawyer (judge, prosecutor, advocate, attorney in the 
state enterprise) will be dismissed and sent for “re-education” if he loses 
the confidence of the party. That discourages many aspirants. Then too 
there is a common distrust of “socialist legality.” Young people say, “Why 
should I study law when no law exists—it is just the will of the party.” 


What do you mean when you say that the “class background” of the 
parties must be discovered and harmonized with the decision? 


In 1958, the Ministry of Justice and the Supreme Court issued directives 
that the class origin and former political affiliations of parties in civil trials 
must be obtained from the police or the National Committee or by the court’s 
own investigation. This investigation is directed to be made “tactfully” so 
that confidence in the impartiality of the court will not be impaired. Each 
decision must connect the verdict with the class background of the parties. 
If the decision fails to mention this, the decision must be cancelled by the 
Supreme Court. ‘The judge therefore has the hard task of preserving the 
myth of impartiality while acting as class arbiter. 
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But it must wreak havoc with the law to decide according to the litigants’ 
class and ideology rather than according to principles of justice. 


The judge’s job is tough. He has to favor the workers, and yet to hand 
down decisions from case to case according to class tends to create chaos in 
the law and to jeopardize the people’s trust in the law. Naturally he has to 
hold this “class justice” within certain limits or else there would be com- 
plete anarchy. 


I understand that Communists regard divorce as a hangover from de- 
cadent capitalist society in which financial pressure compelled women to 
marry men they did not love. If this “legalized prostitution” no longer 
obtains under the Communist system, do the judges grant any divorces? 


The Marxists claim that love and mutual help are of the essence of mar- 
riage and that in socialist society there is a pure affection that stabilizes mar- 
riage. But the fact is that in 1957 in Prague there was a ratio of one divorce 
to every three marriages. This was an alarming statistic but it was classified 
as secret, this marital dissatisfaction being an indication of a lowering of 
public morale. Because of their meager incomes, out of which they had to pay 
alimony, husbands had no desire to remarry. The divorced wives, reluctant to 
remarry for fear of losing their alimony, took lovers. Concubinage became 
common and illegitimacy, made illegal in 1950, was soon prevalent. The state 
tried to save the situation in 1958 by legalizing abortions. The Red news- 
paper Rude Pravo on March 6, 1961 said that 150,000 abortions had been 
performed in the last two years. The true figure on abortions is probably 
much higher, but even this figure is high for a nation of thirteen million 
people. 


Do the courts have any genuine solicitude for the welfare of children? 


The judge’s task is to see that he aids the socialist cause by requiring 
that children be educated in line with party aims. Therefore he automatically 
excludes as parents in adoption cases any religious persons or members of the 
bourgeoisie. 


Do the courts prefer to send children to state institutions rather than 
to let them remain with their parents? 


That depends on the class background and ideology of the parents. If 
the parents are sentenced for political offenses, the children are sent to in- 
stitutions. I have been in these institutions and the conditions are frightful. 
And children whose only offense is that their parents are politically unde- 
sirable are given the same treatment as young street thieves. I know of a 
daughter of a university professor who was maltreated the same as some 
gypsies. 
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I understand that the regime spent millions in trying to “re-educate” 
gypsies and failed. 


They failed miserably. There are many thousands of gypsies in Czecho- 
slovakia. They are nomads speaking their own language, illiterate, unas- 
similable. The Communists, thinking a change in environment would change 
them, gave them good homes, etc., but they remained vandals. A few indi- 
viduals improved but that was true even before Communism took over. 


Do the courts publish any record of their decisions? 
No, they are not published. 


I am intrigued by the term “rubber laws” applied to certain laws passed 
by Communist legislatures. What does the term mean? 


It means that the legislatures leave the wording of the laws ambiguous 
so that the courts can use them as a means of “educating” the convicted 
person. The courts can thus interpret them in a sense that helps the party. 


But I thought the party really does the interpreting? 


Yes, that is true, in a certain sense. In civil and criminal cases that have 
any political implications or importance, the judge must discuss the case 
with the secretary of the party in his district. The opinion of the secretary 
is usually binding on the judge. Each regional secretary of the party has a 
special assistant whose duty it is to be in constant contact with the court. 
The president of the appeal court and the regional state attorney attend 
regular meetings at the party secretary’s office where the framework of the 
court’s policy and even particular cases are discussed. Since the spring of 
1959, in individual cases regardless of the offense, capital punishment is de- 
creed only on a previous order from the Central Committee of the party. 


Are farmers legally bound to join the collective farm projects? 


They are pressured into joining. The party says that any farmer who 
refuses to join is a warmonger, and the Communist officials have clever 
methods of getting members. In 1953, President Zapotocky for some reason 
announced that farmers could leave the collectives if they so desired. Im- 
mediately about one-third of the collectives collapsed. The courts, however, 
decided the farmers had no right to leave and the farmers were sued for money 
damages. Through these claims against the farmers, the state could coerce 
them into returning to the collectives. There were more than 10,000 of these 
state claims and as a result many of them expired after the three-year statute 
of limitations. Whereupon the Supreme Court decided that the statute of 
limitations is not a good defense if it tends to defeat the public interest. 
The court decides what is in the public interest. 
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Some observers have noticed a resemblance between the relation of 
farmer to the collective and the former relation of a feudal serf to his lord. 
Is the Czechoslovak farmer bound hand and foot to the party? 


Yes, and I would like to cite inheritance as an example of this. Article 
517 (1) of the Civil Code allowed heirs to refuse an inheritance. The present 
unfortunate situation in agriculture resulted in almost all the heirs refusing 
to inherit farms. State prosecutors have the final say in this matter of re- 
fusal as they can claim a refusal is not in accord with the public interest. So, 
even if an heir is under age, has never been a farmer and wants to take a job 
somewhere else, he cannot refuse the inheritance and must work the farm. 


How can the judge know whether a person before him is a worker or a 
member of the middle class? 


For some years litigants used to come to court making believe they were 
workers. They would appear in rags, unshaved, and speaking in a slovenly 
fashion. But now the officials are wise to this practice. Hence the present 
rule that information about background must be obtained from the police 
or the National Committee or by the court’s own examination, which must 
be made discreetly. 


I understand there is a training center for young African students and 
other foreign students in Prague. Don’t they see the sham of “socialist 
legality”? 


The Ministry of Education provides the courses for these foreign students, 
mainly at the Faculty of Economics. They learn about Marxist political 
economy, the history of the world proletarian movement, the history of the 
Soviet Union, colonialism, etc. Due to language barriers and distrust by 
Czech students, these Africans and others live in an ideological vacuum. 
The Central Committee of the Association of Youth spends money lavishly 
on the guests, taking them to bars and on tours, but they are always under 
strict custody of interpreters who are reliable collaborators with the secret 
police. The brainwashing is done according to the psychology and importance 
of the individual student. A youngster from Albania will not get as much 
personal attention as did Touré from Guinea when he was a student. 


I suppose the Czechs would think it strange to hear Americans talking 
about federal aid to Catholic schools. Do the children get any religious 
education? 


The Constitution guarantees freedom of religion and priests are allowed 
to teach religion in the public schools. But the persecution is diabolically 
clever. To take religious instruction: the child must present an application 
signed by both parents. The form is given to the child one day and told it 
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must be signed by both parents the next day. As many fathers of families 
have to work during the week away from home, they return too late to sign 
the form. Then too the hours of instruction are assigned late in the afternoon 
so that children from remote districts miss the last bus and have to walk as 
much as ten miles to get home. This certainly tends to dissuade parents from 
sending their children to instructions. 


Is there much Marxist indoctrination in the regular class work? 


You can guess from the status of teachers. In 1958 all teachers who 
refused to give up formal adherence to a church were dismissed. Even dur- 
ing the religious instructions, the teacher is supposed to counter the priest’s 
efforts by participating in the class and taking the Marxist standpoint in 
objecting to what has been taught. The school director plays a large role too. 
In many cases, he calls in the parents, tells them that religion is a medieval 
remnant and that it will be a handicap to the child’s chances for going on to 
higher education. The director is responsible for his school’s record and he 
tries to keep down the number of children taking religious instruction. 


Is religion a handicap for higher studies? 


Well, for instance, there was a girl of outstanding ability who applied to 
enter the University of Olomouc. The presiding member of the examining 


board noticed a cross on her neck and asserted it was proof of her political 
immaturity. She was barred. 


How about the priests who give instructions in the schools? Are they 
allowed to come and go freely? 


The Communist paper Rude Pravo had a rather typical account of what 
happens to priests. In the regular class, the teacher had told the children 
about the atrocities of the American fascists who were murdering innocent 
children in Korea, employing bacteriological bombs against them. When the 
priest came for religious instruction, a dedicated young Pioneer asked the 
priest if children should love these American fascists because of the Bible 
command to love our enemies. The priest answered, “The Bible does not 
distinguish among enemies—we must love all types and kinds.” Rude Pravo 
commented that the priest was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment as 


a just reward for spoiling the innocent souls of children by disseminating 
American attitudes. 


Would you say religion is almost extinct in Czechoslovakia? 


Far from it. Church attendance is admirable. Very often the Masses are 
crowded. I strongly suspect that one of the reasons young people are going to 
church is to demonstrate publicly their disapproval of the Communist regime. 





Eugene Bianchi, S.J. 


Vocation Crisis 
in Kurope 


“The missionary ideal of the priest in a 
de-Christianized world must be revitalized.” 


Ore OF THE most perplexing pastoral problems for the Church in 
most European countries has been the decline in the number of 
priestly vocations in recent years. In varying degrees the crisis is 
felt from Austria to Portugal. Cardinal Koenig urgently needs a 
thousand priests for the diocese of Vienna alone, while from Metz 
and Lyons the same call for more priests can be heard. The prob- 
lem assumes world-wide proportions when we reflect on the fact that 
the European Church supplies ninety per cent of the world’s Cath- 
olic missionaries. 

Yet such an over-all perspective must be nuanced from country 
to country lest a false impression be given. If we consider the 
ratio of one parish priest per thousand Catholics as a relatively 
good one, some European countries would have to be classified as 
rich in priestly vocations. In Ireland, for instance, the ratio is 
one priest for every 917 Catholics as opposed to Portugal with one 
to 2,311. Switzerland has one priest for every 766 Catholics while 
Germany counts one to 1,568. 

Belgium has one secular priest for every 974 inhabitants (if 
religious priests were also counted, the ratio would drop to nearly 
one for every 500), in contrast to Austria, with one to 1,578. 

But these absolute comparisons must also be corrected by con- 
sidering the distribution of priests between city and countryside 
in the various nations. The growth of industrialization around ur- 
ban centers during the past hundred years has drawn great masses 
of people to the cities. In most places however the clergy, which was 
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largely recruited from rural areas, 
did not follow the migration to the 
city. 

France, which still has a rela- 
tively large number of priests 
(though the total number of ordina- 
tions annually has dropped off se- 
verely in recent years), is a clear 
example of city-country dispropor- 
tions. During the past twelve years 
the population of Versailles has in- 
creased by more than half a million: 
a corresponding increase of priests 
would have been 500; but the ac- 
tual increase was only six. In 
France country parishes average one 
priest to every 500 inhabitants 
whereas in the city the average is 
one to 5,000. 

Besides the territorial maldistri- 
bution of priests, there is the addi- 
tional problem of the many priests 
engaged in administrative and espe- 
cially educational work which draws 
them away from directly pastoral 
endeavors. Of course, there is no 
denying the importance of priests in 
education, but the relatively large 
number of priests in schools is a 
cause for reflection on the optimum 
use of sacerdotal forces. In Brus- 
sels, for example, 240 priests are 
occupied in the education of 7,000 
boys, while 270 priests are charged 
with the pastoral care of 1,000,000 
souls. 


Bor THE SHARING of priests on the 
national and international level de- 
mands much more than good will 
and a surplus of priests. A special 
formation is necessary to prepare a 
man to work effectively in a de- 
Christianized area. He needs a mis- 
sionary theology of the priesthood 


There is a very uneven distribution of 
priests in European countries but the over- 
all situation is that a vocation crisis exists 
from Austria all the way to Portugal. One 
result of the shortage is that bishops and 
seminary heads are re-examining seminary 
courses and some radical changes are in pros- 
pect. Eugene Bianchi, $.J., a student of the- 
ology at College St-Albert, Eegenhoven-Lou- 
vain, is to be ordained on August 5th. 





and a knowledge of the language, 
customs and aspirations of his fu- 
ture flock. He must be prepared to 
meet indifference and hostility to- 
ward specifically priestly functions. 
He must also be able to pursue 
without discouragement other ave- 
nues of winning men to Christ. 

Thus, in the words of a French ex- 
pert on sacerdotal problems, Canon 
F. Boulard, “a diocese must organ- 
ize itself in order to be able to give.” 
Some national organization of pas- 
toral efforts is being realized by a 
special seminary called Mission de 
France. This seminary in Pontigny, 
near Auxerre, prepares its men for 
an apostolate in needy dioceses and 
in de-Christianized regions of the 
country. This bold home-missionary 
venture offers a challenge to young 
men from all parts of France who 
are thinking of the priesthood. Sure- 
ly the modern missionary appeal of 
Mission de France is a key reason 
for its growing vocation rate. Since 
its recent beginnings, this seminary 
has contributed over 300 priests to 
the needy areas of France. 

The newly formed European 
Seminary in Maastricht, Nether- 
lands (Kapoenstratt 4b) is another 
attempt to meet the pastoral crisis, 
this time on an international level. 
Under the direction of Father J. 
Dellepoort, a specialist in questions 





about the priesthood in Europe, the 
seminary offers students from vari- 
ous lands a one-year orientation 
course to prepare them to enter the 
seminary of “needy” European dio- 
ceses. The courses consist of lan- 
guage training and formation in the 
history and temperament of the 
country of their choice as well as its 
social and pastoral problems. (‘The 
language barrier, incidentally, cre- 
ates a serious obstacle to the effec- 
tive sharing of apostolic laborers in 
Europe. Archbishop McQuade of 
Dublin attests to this linguistic ob- 
stacle as the principal impediment 
to the pastoral efficacy of the Irish 
priests he has sent to France. 

The European Seminary, now one 
year old and with an enrollment of 
thirty students, is making a modest 
but solid start toward answering the 
urgent appeals of many bishops for 
more workers in the harvest. Such 
movements as Mission de France 
and the European Seminary are im- 
portant steps toward turning the 
sovereign independence of dioceses 
into a mutual interdependence. It 
is also a movement toward the in- 
ternationalizing of the Church’s pas- 
toral mission. Just as Europe is 
moving toward more economic and 
political unity, so also the sacer- 
dotal problem must be conceived on 
a broader scale. 


Tue VOCATION CRISIS in Europe is 
prompting a re-evaluation of the 
seminary formation of today’s 
priests. This formation was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion at the 
1958 international congress in 
Vienna of directors of seminaries, 
sociologists and members of the 
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hierarchy. Some of the participants 
felt that the structure of minor 
seminaries needed altering. It was 
argued that for sound personality 
development young boys of twelve 
and thirteen should not be removed 
from their family environment and 
their ordinary companions and 
placed in more or less closed sur- 
roundings. This is especially true 
in an age when the democratization 
of education is pushing back the mo- 
ment of career decisions to post sec- 
ondary-school and even university 
ages. There is a gradual increase of 
late vocations to the priesthood 
throughout Europe, especially in the 
urban centers such as Paris, where 
thirty per cent of the diocese’s voca- 
tions are delayed (i.e., seventeen to 
twenty-five and older). 

But in Holland where ninety- 
three per cent of the secular priests 
begin their careers in minor semi- 
naries, the thought that one can de- 
cide to be a priest in secondary- 
school or university periods is not 
given much consideration by stu- 
dents. They unconsciously feel that 
a decision to enter the priesthood is 
customarily made much earlier in 
life. Some, however, like Father J. 
Dellepoort, hold that, due to modern 
social development, the very exist- 
ence of the minor seminary has 
taken on a relative and uncertain 
status in our day. He finds it nec- 
essary to reflect on the possibility of 
beginning studies for the priesthood 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
as an entirely normal procedure. 

Others at the Vienna conference 
upheld the need and value of the 
minor seminary structure. These in- 
stitutions are still the starting point 
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for many of Europe’s priests, and 
will probably continue to be such for 
some time to come. The minor semi- 
nary does not have to be an artificial 
world, its defenders claim, where 
callow youths are “cassocked” and 
cloistered before they can make a 
responsible decision. 

At least three different types of 
minor seminaries are found in Eu- 
rope. The most traditional is the 
Tridentine form, a more or less 
closed environment; the majority of 
these schools are in the Latin coun- 
tries. A second type is the Belgian 
and Irish secondary school in which 
seminarians and day students are 
taught by priests. A third form is 
the German minor seminary: a com- 
munity of seminarians who live to- 
gether, but study at an outside 
school. In the more open kinds of 
minor seminaries summers are spent 
at home. The proponents of the 
minor seminary insist that this 
structure can be conducive to the 
seminarian’s intellectual formation 
as well as to the protecting and fos- 
tering of his vocation. A cause of 
serious concern, though, has been 
the increasing drop-out rate of 
minor seminary graduates. In the 
Low Countries today, for instance, 
only twenty-five per cent of those 
who begin minor seminary studies 
arrive at ordination; in 1930, fifty 
per cent of those who commenced 
attained the priesthood. In France 
the decline has been even more pro- 
nounced. 


‘Tue CHALLENGE TO the major semi- 
naries today is the realistic confron- 


tation of priestly formation and 
modern culture (the ensemble of 


attitudes, behavior, values and 
knowledge that social groups pass 
on to their members). This chal- 
lenge cannot be met by a mere repe- 
tition of scholastic formulae which 
find no frame of reference in the 
thought patterns of the majority of 
our contemporaries. Scholastic 
thought has brilliantly contributed 
to a deeper understanding of the re- 
vealed word. But scholastic the- 
ology must become more and more 
open to the biblical and patristic 
revival, as well as to various other 
systems of contemporary thought. 

Besides this speculative enrich- 
ment of major seminary formation 
on strictly philosophical and the- 
ological levels, it seems indispen- 
able today to expose seminarians to 
those particular modern disciplines 
that are exerting more and more in- 
fiuence on the lives of our contem- 
poraries. Sociology, anthropology, 
demography, psychology and eco- 
nomics demand at least a nodding 
acquaintance if today’s priests hope 
to fashion a pastoral suited to these 
swiftly changing times. A partial 
list of the key issues with which a 
seminary course should prepare a 
young priest to come to grips might 
read as follows: the meaning of hu- 
man history and evolution, the apos- 
tolic role of the laity, the value of 
temporal activity, de-Christianiza- 
tion and scientific progress, the 
question of tolerance, the problem 
of international responsibility and, 
finally, the de-Westernization of 
Catholicism. 

An interesting formula for major 
seminary formation is that adopted 
in most parts of Germany. During 
the two years of philosophy, the 





seminarians live in a community, 
the German konvikt, and take 
courses at a nearby university. The 
first year of theology is spent at a 
university of one’s choice, and the 
seminarians reside with a private 
family. Second-year theology is also 
taken at a university, but the semi- 
narians return to residence with 
their former community. Only dur- 
ing the last two years of theology 
do the men enter a seminary of the 
diocese where they receive their 
immediate preparation for Holy 
Orders. This flexible system allows 
considerable freedom in choice of 
schools and professors, and it gives 
the seminarians first-hand experi- 
ence of university and family life. 


Tus TERRITORIAL AND occupational 
maldistribution of priests provides 


only partial explanations for the 
dearth of priests in many European 
countries. There is a real vocation 
crisis in Portugal, Austria, France, 
Italy and in parts of Spain and Ger- 
many. The decline of vocations 
cannot be attributed solely to lower 
birth rates and population shifts, 
though these two factors have un- 
doubtedly played a part. 

A profound reason for the lack 
of priestly vocations must be sought 
in the contemporary image of the 
priesthood itself. In rural areas of 
traditionally Catholic countries the 
clerical status has lost much of its 
social significance. The priest is no 
longer one of the few notables of 
the town in education and prestige; 
he may well be inferior in many 
branches of learning. In some areas 
of France and southern Italy crush- 
ing poverty and isolation team up to 
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present a picture of a priestly life 
without horizons. A certain degree 
of poverty is an evangelical prere- 


~ quisite, but near-destitution can 


grind down the spirit. 

In other rural regions where 
priests are few, the young people 
see only a desperately overworked 
man racing from steeple to steeple 
for sacramental ministrations, but 
a man without the opportunity to 
reassess the means of his apostolate 
for optimum adaptation to modern 
needs. It is probably true that 
young men who enter the priesthood 
from rural regions generally do so 
for more spiritual motives than here- 
tofore, but the discouragement fac- 
tors are not easily overcome. 

In large urban parishes, which are 
often understaffed, lack of personal 
contact with a priest is an important 
obstacle to vocations. Most young 
people see the priest from time to 
time only in his official functions of 
saying Mass and distributing the 
sacraments. This lack of contact is 
somewhat unavoidable in view of 
the diffusion of modern city life. 
School work and the leisure activi- 
ties of the young are spread over 
much wider areas than the parish. 
Then, too, young men are caught up 
in the sweep of modern secular 
civilization with all its hopes for 
scientific progress and a_ better 
standard of living. Often enough a 
generous young man will feel that 
he can employ his talents more 
profitably in an altruistic secular 
vocation rather than in the priest- 
hood. The priests he sees in the 
modern city seem to be out of the 
mainstream of life, isolated men 
who are as anachronistic to contem- 
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porary strivings as is their outmoded 
clerical garb. 

If this unfavorable vision is not 
infrequently that of the middle-class 
youth (from whom most priestly vo- 
cations are drawn in the city), how 
much more pronounced is the dis- 
tance between the priest and the 
sons of the economically lower 
classes. If it would constitute a be- 
trayal of his proletarian allegiances 
for a worker to frequent what he 
considers to be the church of the 
middle class, it would be an almost 
impossible step for his son to enter 
a seminary. This situation exists 
mainly in those countries whose 
working classes have long been 
alienated from the Church. 

Some admirable efforts have been 
under way in France and elsewhere 
to overcome priestly isolation in the 
modern city. There is a growing 
movement afoot for diocesan priests 
to meet in small groups for bene- 
ficial pastoral exchanges and mu- 
tual encouragement. The Prado 
movement of priest communities as 
well as various secular institutes 
are indicative of the desire for fra- 
ternal support in pastoral enter- 
prises. Cardinal Feltin of Paris 
praised this trend as a rediscovery 
of the priest community, the pres- 
byterium, of the missionary-orient- 
ed Church of early Christianity. 


Busnes THE LACK of personal con- 
tact with priests, another impedi- 
ment to vocations is a de-Christian- 
ized family life. With the process 
of urbanization has come a wide- 
spread decline in religious practice 
in many European countries, and a 
consequent de-emphasis of religion 


in family life. Many Catholic par- 
ents never speak of the possibility of 
a vocation for fear of forcing their 
son’s hand. Yet, as one French bish- 
op remarked, somewhere between a 
“forced” vocation and an “impeded” 
one, there is place for a “suggested” 
vocation. 

According to Father J. Delle- 
poort, it is becoming more and more 
evident in Europe that if young men 
are to be attracted to the priest- 
hood, the missionary ideal of the 
priest in a de-Christianized world 
must be revitalized. There seems to 
be a growing desire among the 
young to see the priest as priest, 
that is, as the mediator of sacra- 
mental life, as the messenger of the 
Word and as a man who personifies 
the “compassion on the multitude” 
of the Master. Somehow his priestly 
engagement must shine through, 
whether his task be directly pas- 
toral or intellectual or even admin- 
istrative. The young are repelled 
by an isolated existence without 
perspectives as well as by the life of 
a priest overcharged with and ex- 
hausted by accessory activities: the 
priest—businessman, administrator, 
even educator — whose priesthood 
seems to be an afterthought, a sec- 
ondary concern. 

Since the element of social stand- 
ing plays a much smaller role in de- 
termining priestly vocations today, 
those contemplating the priesthood 
are looking more to the spiritual mo- 
tives for such a life. The young hope 
to see in the priest a man happy 
and confident in his calling, a per- 
son with awareness of and sympathy 
for the aspirations and anxieties of 
modern man. 
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Princeton Unwwersity Press 
“In 1887 an American Catholic leader, 
Isaac Hecker, argued against the ade- 
quacy of Protestant Christianity for 
American life on the ground that the Cal- 
vinist tradition of total depravity and the 
determinism which is linked with it 
could not support the freedom and the 
human effort necessary to make democ- 
cracy work. Had Hecker’s thesis been 
considered seriously by Protestant the- 
ologians, a significant discussion of fun 
damental problems in the theology of 
democratic life might have been forth- 
coming. Nearly forty years of history 
were necessary in order to bring to the 
fore the issue Hecker raised.” 

Thus in the first volume, The Shaping 
of American Religion, Daniel Williams 
introduces what he judges to be the 
pivotal issue in the development of Amer- 
ican Protestantism. 

Father Hecker unfortunately lived in 
an age when there was no ecumenical 
movement and when the climate was not 
conducive to dialogue. In the last twenty 
years, however, and particularly since 
World War II, democracy has become a 
central theological problem for both Prot- 
estant and Catholic theologians; although 
for Protestants the issue has been defined 
somewhat differently: in terms of the 
conflict between the Pelagian and Au- 
gustinian views of man. In essence, the 
liberal Protestant revolt against Calvin- 
ism and the neo-Orthodox revolt against 
liberal Protestant humanism were both 


brought about by the re-examination of 
the American experience in democracy, 
a re-examination which, Professor Wil- 
liams points out, is made “throughout” 
the theological work of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
to mention but one contemporary the- 
ologian. 

It is important to note that in the 
opinion of Professor Williams this is an 
example of what he considers to be the 
trait which distinguishes the American 
Protestant theologian in ecumenical dis- 
cussians from his European counterpart. 
The American’s theology has been shaped 
more by experience than by tradition. 
This does not mean he is ignorant of 
tradition but rather that he conceives of 
theology somewhat more broadly than 
does his European brother. “The Amer- 
ican theologian has tended to be oriented 
not so much to a confessional position as 
to a wide variety of positions, and to a 
search for an experiential unity beneath 
formal differences. . . . There is a em- 
phasis upon perceiving the relation be- 
tween dogma and concrete experience, 
and a concern to exhibit the connection 
between faith and an intelligible world 
view.” 

However, in spite of the experiential 
factor in the development of American 
Protestant thought, there is nothing 
amorphous about modern Protestantism. 
The shapes of Protestant thought may be 
unfamiliar to the outsider but there is 
nothing soft or flabby about the substance 
as the reader of this and several other 
chapters in The Shaping of American 
Religion will quickly realize. 

I have heard it said that Protestantism 
is dissolving. This cannot be reconciled 
with what H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale 
says in another chapter in the first vol- 





ume, “The Protestant Movement and 
Democracy in the United States.” He 
maintains that counter to the fragmen- 
tation and failures of American Protes- 
tantism there is a discernible movement 
toward unity and a greater effectiveness 
on the cultural scene. He claims that in 
the United States “free American Prot- 
estantism, apparently so dependent on 
the social culture, has functioned as a 
critic of that social culture” more than 
other religions. 

In apparent conflict with what is said 
by William Lee Miller in his chapter in 
the second volume, Niebuhr claims that 
the preponderance of Protestant influ- 
ence in the United States has been on 
the side of the view that there is a rec- 
ognizable moral law which cannot be in- 
terpreted merely as an expression of a 
general social will subject to historic 
change. According to him, “The major 
tradition in Protestantism, as in Cath- 
olicism, has appealed to a law knowable 
by reason, a law of nature which, how- 
ever difficult to formulate in changeless 
phrases, must be constantly searched 
out by the people and by their judges.” 

The chapters in these volumes were 
originally papers given in three seminars 
conducted by the Program in American 
Civilization at Princeton University. In 
his own contribution, “Religion and Sci- 
ence in American Philosophy,” James 
Ward Smith, chairman of the Princeton 
program, shows how the line of reason- 
ing pursued by William James in The 
Varieties of Religious Experience could 
be used in the future by enemies of reli- 
gious belief and was, in fact, used by 
John Dewey to justify the construction 
of his naturalistic alternative to religious 
faith. Professor Smith concludes: “Psy- 
chology is no substitute for theology.” 

The series is strongest in the area of 
the history of Protestant thought in 
America but the two chapters by Oscar 
Handlin and Father Henry J. Browne, 
which contain short histories of Judaism 
and Catholicism in the United States, 
are uncommonly good summaries. Two 
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excellent chapters in the second volume, 
moreover, will certainly claim the im- 
mediate attention of the Catholic reader 
for obvious reasons. They are “Reli- 
gion and Education” by Will Herberg 
and “Religion and Law” by Wilber Katz. 

Professor Herberg suggests that sev- 
eral changes in the educational picture 
have taken place. Just as the country is 
not as Protestant as it once was, public 
schools have not always been what they 
are today; and there have not always 
been as many parochial schools as there 
are today. In other words, changes in 
the total American educational system 
have been important. He points out that 
Horace Mann had no intention of ex- 
cluding religion from the public school. 
“The public school was non-sectarian 
from the very beginning but this did not 
mean religionless, as so many secularists 
assume.” 

Professor Katz suggests in his chapter 
that the First Amendment prohibits the 
“establishment” of secularism. He says 
the First Amendment was intended to 
promote religious liberty and that there- 
fore: “As governmental activity is ex- 
tended, instances multiply where strict 
separation would limit religious freedom 
and where action which might appear as 
government aid is only the result of an 
effort to maintain full neutrality.” He 
believes that the Constitution permits “the 
inclusion of parochial schools in the ap- 
plication of tax funds to the cost of in- 
struction in secular subjects.” 

I suspect that some readers will re- 
ceive several bad jolts as they progress 
through these volumes based on the 
Princeton seminars. The participants, 
however, were obviously of serious pur- 
pose and, in spite of the different view- 
points expressed, an admirable tone of 
objectivity is maintained. 

Several chapters are minor classics 
which the Catholic will read if he wants 
to be well versed in American religious 
history and cognizant of the roles of 
various religions in shaping our American 
culture. Rev. Louis F. McKernan, C.S.P. 











Newman's Summer BARGAIN NALE 


1. THE LIFE OF CHRIST by Andres Fernan- 
dez, S.J. Transiated by Paul Barrett, 
O.F.M.Cap. “. . . @ brilliant and all-in- 
clusive life of Christ. It is the fruit of 
forty years of scriptural teaching and 
painstaking research.”’— Catholic Home 
Messenger. 


Pub. at $12.50 


Sale $5.00 


2. SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL by M. V. Woodgate 
“Using a few poignant events of St. Vincent's 
life as a seminarian and young priest, the author 
quickly sketches the image of an_ intelligent, 
zealous priest.“—Vox Regis 


Paper Pub at $1.25 Sale 50¢ 
3. THE PARISH, From Theology to Practice by 
Hugo Rahner, S.J., editor. Translated by Robert 
Kress. “ well worth the reading by every 
priest and by every lay Catholic interested in his 
ser parish and the work of the Church for souls.” 
—Sign 

Pub. at $2.75 Sale 95¢ 
4. COMPARATIVE LITURGY by Anton Baumstark. 
Translated by Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B. “. . . 
@ unique contribution to liturgical science. .. . 
it will have an appeal for those persons who have 
a deep interest in the liturgy and an elementary 
knowledge of one or more of the principal litur- 
gies and rites of Christendom.”’—Peoria Register 


Pub. at $6.50 Sale $2.50 
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5. OUR LADY IN THE GOSPELS by Joseph 
Patsch. Translated by Rev. Basil Wrigh- 
ton. “Using the four Gospels as the out- 
line for his study Father Patsch fills in and 
rounds out his convincing portrait of Our 
Lady.”"—Ave Maria 


Pub. at $4.50 Sale $1.75 
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6. THE PAPACY by Paolo Brezzi. Translated by 
Rey. Henry Yannone. The main events of papal 
history and their significance. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.25 
8. THE CISTERCIAN HERITAGE by Louis Bouyer 
Translated by Elizabeth Livingstone. A study of 
the origins of Cistercian spirituality and of the 
principal spiritual writers of early Cistercian days. 
Pub. at $4.95 Sale $1.50 


9. ALTER CHRISTUS. Meditations for Priests. By 
F. xX 


L’Hoir S.J. Covers all 
priestly ministry and life. 


Pub. at $1.75 


aspects of the 


Sale 50¢ 


10. THE SOCIAL ORDER OF TOMORROW by Otto 
von Hapsburg. Translated by !vo Jarosy Fore- 
word by Christopher Hollis. The author sketches 
the social principles that should prevail if Europe 
is to gain the social stability and order essential 
for survival in the future world of automation 
and atomic power. 


Pub. at $2.75 Sale 95¢ 


11. THE SALVATION OF THE UNBELIEVER by 
Riccardo Lombardi, $.J. Translated by Dorothy 
M. White. A scientific study of the a ques- 
tion of the minimum requirements for salvation. 


Pub at $5.00 Sale $1.50 





12. WE HAVE A POPE by Msgr. Albert 
Giovannetti. Translated by John Chapin. 
A delightful yet dramatic account of the 
new Pope, supplying twenty-four photo- 
graphs of His Holiness. 


Pub. ot $2.75 Sale 80¢ 
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13. A FATHER FABER HERITAGE edited by Sr. 
Mary Mercedes, S.N.D. de Namur. Extracts from 
such well-known books as ALL FOR JESUS, 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS, THE PRECIOUS BLOOD, 
BETHLEHEM, THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


Pub. at $4.75 Sale $1.50 


14. THE GREAT WEEK—An Explanation of the 
Liturgy of Holy Week, by Aemiliana Lohr. “The 
author has combined the meditative spirit with 
sound doctrine and has expressed that spirit in 
@ prose style that often approaches the poetic in 
its imagery.”’-—The Voice 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale 75¢ 
15. THE BEST POEMS OF JOHN BANNISTER TABB 
edited by Dr. Francis E. Litz. A collection of the 
priest-poet’s finest achievements set down in 
chronological order. 


Pub. at $3.00 Sale 80¢ 
16. SCIENCE, RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY 
by Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated by Hilda 
C. Graef. “‘An important study of the relation- 
ship between Anthropology and Religion, followed 
by @ comparison of natural religion and Christian 
doctrines."’—The Ambassador 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95¢ 
17. SAINT PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF THE GEN- 
TILES by Justo Perez de Urbel. O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. “With the in- 
Stinct of mature scholarship the author portrays 
the giant stature of the Apostle, recalling his 
great thoughts and making the reader love the 
man that carried Corinthians xiii in his breast 
and poured it out upon our dark Gentile World.” 
—Mount Carmel 


Pub. at $5.00 Sale $2.50 
18. 1859 IN REVIEW by Thomas P. Neill. 
the development of certain important 
of the last century 


Pub. at $2.75 Sale 99¢ 


21. SIMON CALLED PETER, by Mother Mary 
Simeon, S.H.C.J. Practical lessons for the spiritual 
life from the story of St. Peter as found in the 
New Testament. 


Pub. ot $2.25 


Traces 
trends 


Sale 80¢ 


22. CATHOLIC REFORMER by Paul H. Hallett. 
A life of St. Cajetan of Thiene founder of the 
Theatine Fathers. 


Pub. ot $3.75 Sale 95¢ 

















19. LEAVEN OF HOLINESS by Rev. Charles 
Hugo Doyle. Conferences addressed chiefly 
to Sisters, but easily adaptable to the 
needs of others. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95¢ 


20. LITTLE STEPS TO GREAT HOLINESS 
by Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. “Excellent 
and truly helpful for anyone in religion 
who wants a fresh slant on the spiritual 
life. . . .“—Catholic Review 
Pub. at $3.50 





Sale $1.25 


23. THE FAMILY CLINIC by John L. Thomas, S.J. 
A well-known author brings his deep awareness 
of sociological and religious principles to bear on 
a large number of practical questions. 


Pub. at $3.95 Sale 99¢ 


24. MEMORIES OF PIUS X by Cardinal Merry del 
Val. “Sketches and personal reminiscences care- 
fully selected and beautifully written.’““—American 
Ecclesiastical Review 


Pub. at $1.50 





Sale 75¢ 


25. DON BOSCO by Lancelot C. Sheppard. The 
first biography of John Bosco to appear in Eng- 
lish in many years. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale 99¢ 
26. CHRISTIAN HUMANISM by Louis Bouyer. 
Translated by A. V. Littledale. A warning against 
two extremes in the attitude of the Christian to- 
ward the things of this world. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale 95¢ 
27. ERASMUS AND HIS TIMES by Louis Bouyer 
Translated by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. A fresh 
look at the Renaissance priest-scholar Erasmus. 


Pub. at $3.75 Sale 85¢ 


28. SCRIPTURE IN THE LITURGY by Rev. Charles 
Burgard. “Father Burgard has realized a wonder- 
fully rewarding treatise on the liturgical cycle.”— 
Pastoral Life. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale 75¢ 
29. MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS by Sister M. 
Bertrand Degnan. The life story of the saintly 
Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, Foundress of the 
Sisters of Mercy. 


Pub. at $6.50 Sale $2.50 
30. OBERAMMERGAU The 
Oberammergau, presenting eighty scenes of the 
Bavarian village, its surroundings, its people, and 
especially its famous play. 
Pub. at $3.95 


picture story of 


Sale 90¢ 


31. THE BIG SYCAMORE by Joseph Brady. The 
living story of Ireland at the turn of the cen- 
tury 


Pub. at $3.75 Sale 90¢ 
33. TO THE OTHER TOWNS by William V. Ban- 
gert, S.J. ‘The story of gentle, self-effacing Peter 
Favre, one of Saint Ignatius Loyola’s original 
companions, a man of simple piety and humility, 
but no plaster saint.““—America 


Pub. at $4.50 Sale $1.25 
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34. THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS by Hilda C. 
Graef. “The scholar who is the subject of this 
book is an increasingly better known valiant woman 
of the twentieth century, Edith Stein, Jewess, out- 
standing modern philosopher, Catholic convert, 
Carmelite, and Nazi anti-Semitism victim.’ 
Catholic Review Service 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.25 


35. MEDIATRESS OF ALL GRACES by Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. “. . . will enable the educated 
Catholic layman to grasp a correct and sound 
view of Our Lady’s position in the economy of 
salvation.““—Catholic Review Service 

Sale $1.25 


Pub. at $4.00 
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36.A MAN OF GOOD ZEAL: St. 
de Sales by John E. Beahn. “A biographi- 
cal novel which maintains the perennial 
appeal of a novel together with the au- 
thenticity of biographical sources and the 
inspiring writings of the saint.’’—Catholic 
Review Service 


Pub. at $3.75 Sale 95¢ 


37. A MAN CLEANSED BY GOD by ite 
E. Beahn. ‘’ . a novelized biograph 

St. Patrick. The captive days in ah 
are well narrated. A fast-moving fiction. 
alized biography.’’—Liguorian 
Pub. at $3.75 
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Sale 95¢ 


38. FRANCISCAN PERFECTION by Cesaire de 
Tours, O.F.M.Cap. translated by Paul Barrett, 
O.F.M.Cap. A sensitive presentation of the rich 
spiritual insights of de Tours’ study on Fran- 
ciscan spirituality. 

Pub. at $3.25 Sale 99¢ 


40. WHAT IS CATHOLIC ACTION? by Jeremiah 
Newman. “Here is a penetrating and highly 
useful study of the — widening and deepen- 
ing work of the laity in the Church's apostolate.” 
—America 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95¢ 


41. TELL ME ABOUT THE SAINTS by Mary 
Cousins. Beautifully illustrated by Margery Gill. 
“Brief, straight-forward accounts of the lives of 
twenty-three saints who lived from the first 
through the thirteenth centuries.““—The Catholic 
Library World 

Sale 75¢ 
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46. THE SISTERS ARE ASKING by Win- 
frid Herbst, $.D.S. Not only for Sisters 
but for all Religious who are dedicated 
to God's service. 


Pub. at $3.00 


Sale 95¢ 


48. THE MARTYROLOGY OF THE SACRED ORDER 
OF PREACHERS translated by Rev. W. R. Bonni- 
well, O.P. One of the six official books of the 
Dominican liturgy used in the choral recitation of 
the Divine Office. 
Pub. at $4.00 


49. ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX b 
of St. Thierry. Translated by Geoffrey 

Adrian Walker. The story of St. 

es recorded in Vita Prima Bernardi, 
basis of every life of St. Bernard. 

Pub. at $2.75 


Sale 90¢ 
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THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY 

by Irving Stone 

Doubleday. $5.95 
Nearly 700 pages of a biographical novel 
about Michelangelo would seem too many 
indeed, yet they are not when we re- 
member that Michelangelo’s life reflected 
ninety years of the most tragic and splen- 
did history of Italy and that consequently 
he is not one man but is, so to speak, 
the several popes he worked for, the colos- 
sal commissions he undertook, the small 
and great persons he loved or loathed 
and, above all, the great gifts he gave to 
the world. Irving Stone’s novel is a huge 
and at times staggering gallery of Renais- 
sance figures. It is the saga of an entire 
epoch narrated in modern idiom by one 
who knows how to narrate. 

Mr. Stone’s volume has several merits. 
Firstly, it has lucidity. Secondly, the 
author presents so dexterously all of his 
dramatis personae as to make his reader 
accept as genuine even what is purely 
fictitious. Thirdly, the details of the ac 
tion are so brilliantly interwoven that 
we can no longer determine whether it is 
Mr. Stone who handles them or whether 
it is they who handle the author. Yet 
any novel based on historical figures can- 
not be without dangers and limitations 
and even atrocious failures. In the case 
of Michelangelo these are of a far graver 
nature. 

Mr. Stone’s research has doubtless been 
painstaking; but his having “worked” in 
the Carrara marble quarries should not 
make him feel that he has captured the 
extreme elusiveness of Michelangelo’s 
spirit. He has given us excerpts from 
Michelangelo’s letters which were un- 
known to Americans; but he has failed 
to check the old material at his disposal 
and has therefore incorporated in his 
book ancient errors and inaccuracies. In 
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his poetry, for instance, Michelangelo 
never mentioned the word “arpa,” yet 
here on page 456 we find “my breast- 
bone visibly grows like a harp” when it 
should be “‘a harpy’s breast”—an expres- 
sion more typical of Michelangelo’s ti- 
tanic strength. Speaking of Christ, 
Michelangelo says that should He return 
to Rome, He would be killed at once and 
His blood “would spurt to the stars”; 
but on page 276 this powerful remark 
becomes “a foul sacrilege beyond report.” 

It seems to me the gravest failure of 
Mr. Stone’s volume is the fact that the 
depth of Michelangelo’s religious spirit 
is vaguely and even superficially por- 
trayed. The Michelangelo who had 
painted on the staircase of his house in 
Rome the skeleton of Death carrying on 
his shoulders a rough, empty coffin is 
hardly recognizable here; nor can we see 
in these pages the Michelangelo always 
and almost morbidly blaming himself for 
unremembered or uncommitted sins. And, 
alas, Mr. Stone’s personal interpretation 
(ad usum Delphini, indeed) of one line 
from one of Vittoria Colonna’s sonnets 
transforms the pious widow into a rather 
cheap and_ sexually frustrated little 
woman. 

But Mr. Stone’s gallery of Renaissance 
Italy cannot easily be dismissed. His 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, his Savonarola, his 
Julius II are alive and, though placed 
in an atmosphere of fiction, retain all 
their historical characteristics. Unfortu 
nately, we see in this book only the work 
of Michelangelo but not the spirit beyond 
that work. To forget all this wild forest 
of action, action, action and to find once 
more the spiritual motivation of all this 
action, the reader had better go back to 
a little known yet delightful book: Long- 
fellow’s dramatic poem, Michael Angelo. 

JOSEPH TUSIANI 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 

by Thomas Molnar 

Fleet. $3.95 
Two angry men, Russell Kirk in an un- 
usually lengthy introduction, and Thomas 
Molnar, the author, join forces in this 
book in a denunciation of modern educa- 
tion that seldom loses the mementum of 
its diatribe. A discussion that deals pri- 
marily with opinion and only occasionally 
with factually supported evaluation, The 
Future of Education tends to satiate the 
reader with brash negativism that sees 
little or no good in modern education and 
succeeds only in a vague way in present- 
ing a counterproposal. Replete with edi- 
torial positions with which those who 
have seen the weaknesses of Dewey-in- 
spired education will tolerantly agree, 
The Future of Education also permits it- 
self the questionable and frequently ex- 
asperating luxury of pompous opinions. 
One searches in vain for their justifica- 
tion in this rather confusing essay. 

One cannot quarrel with such generali- 
zations as “man is more than an animal; 
he is a being with a past who would bene- 
fit by the discovery of permanent features 
in the human situation that history shows 
him.” But it can only be assumed that 
the author is out of touch with more 
recent changes in education when he con- 
tends that traditional subjects are being 
discarded in favor of “such trivia as 
studying the functions of the local fire 
station, making telephone calls, opening 
a bank account, ironing a shirt, flycast- 
ing, cooking and fingerprinting.” 

The concepts attacked by the author 
and his introducer at this stage of edu- 
cational reform (that has followed much 
public soul-searching by educators) are 
already pretty well battered. It is unfor- 
tunate that a philosopher so deeply con- 
cerned with the problems of society and 
of education should not have spent more 
time in presenting a positive solution to 
modern educational problems rather than 
tearing down an already defeated view 
of education. What is a greater weak- 
ness of this treatise is the tendency of the 
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author to make attacks on a plane so 
broad as to defy justification. 

The reader will seek in vain for some 
documentation when the position is taken 
that “in the eyes of modern teachers and 
administrators, education is simply (1) a 
form of vocational guidance (followed 
by specialization) and (2) a program 
for indoctrinating youth with the social 
discipline and conventional attitudes re- 
quired by an industrial society.” 

Shock treatment seems to be the in- 
strument deliberately used by the author. 
Startling, indeed, is the peremptory ad- 
monition, “Make no mistake about it: 
with a few honorable exceptions, the 
American grade and high schools repre- 
sent twelve wasted years in the life of 
youth. And instead of assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of their widely advertised 
‘educational leadership,’ the colleges and 
universities adjust to the infantile stand- 
ards and baby talk of the lower grades, 
often because they simply do not know 
any better. . . . To be frank, there are 
not more than ten or twelve universities 
in the United States today worthy of the 
name. The rest are a disgrace to the con- 
cept of higher education since most of 
them are doing the work of more or less 
acceptable high schools.” 

Molnar is deeply disturbed by and 
deals sharply with the problems of 
change, the general disregard for funda- 
mental values, the overemphasis on new- 
ness and exploration without reference 
to the past, the preoccupation with psy- 
chological adjustment, material content- 
ment and entertainment and the confu- 
sion of leisure with culture. He reveals 
them in the bold perspective of his sharp 
disapproval and concludes with an all- 
too-brief program for their refutation. 
In the short space of his closing com- 
ments, Molnar proposes a program for 
the restoration of learning for which he 
postulates three “basic premises”: (1) 
“. . . the school must be an artificial so- 
ciety, not a mere replica of it . . . en- 
gaged exclusively in true intellectual 
work and the development of a taste for 
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knowledge. (2) . in its initial phases, 
all teaching must adopt some form of the 
Socratic method. (3) the proper 
concern of a restoration of education is 
the study of our Western cultural herit- 
age.” 

One wishes that Molnar had begun 
with these premises and developed his 
treatise from them. A study more worthy 
of this scholar might have resulted. 

EDWARD J. MORTOLA 


THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT: 
Sayings of the Desert Fathers 

trans. by Thomas Merton 

New Directions. $3.50 
THE BEHAVIOR OF TITANS 

by Thomas Merton 

New Directions. $3.50 
Although popular fancy may people 
monasteries with wraithlike figures that 
leap out of bed when bells ring at un- 
earthly hours and tumble into bed like 
clockwork, the humdrum fact of the mat- 
ter is that monks, as much as anybody 
else, want bedside books occasionally. 
Now the qualifications of a good bedside 
book are three: the content must be 
familiar enough to be read without ex- 
cessive effort, it must be permanently or 
sufficiently valuable to afford continual 
pleasure and it must be presented in 
brief enough snippets for it to be laid 
aside at will. Thus the Imitation of Christ 
can hardly be beaten in any competi- 
tion among “Best Bedside Books for 
Brighteyed Brethren.” 

The sayings of the Desert Fathers 
(Verba Seniorum) might run a close 
second but there are a few problems here 
A volume of Migne is just not the sort 
of tome one wants to wrestle with un- 
less standing at a sturdy lectern (and 
the Latin is an obstacle of another sort). 
Once I tried the Scaramelli versions as a 
way of getting over these hurdles but the 
quaintness of his selection and of the 
translation kept me awake with what was, 
as often as not, good-natured laughter. 
What a homely little pleasure it is, there- 
fore, to report that now New Directions 
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Press has put a whole generation of 
American monks in debt. Here is a 
selection of familiar sayings and stories 
of everyone from Anthony to Zeno in a 
handy format and in a translation that 
Thomas Merton offers simply “for inter- 
est and edification.” He succeeds ad- 
mirably 

I wish I could say he succeeds even 
half as well in the pieces of his own 
that he collects under the general title 
of Behavior of Titans. The unity of the 
volume, in so far as it can be said to 
have any, stems from the fact that the 
essays attempt to show the relevance of 
various figures from Greek literature and 
philosophy to modern times. For ex- 
ample, Prometheus, Atlas and Herakleitos, 
in aS many essays, are offered as ex- 
amples of rebellion against formalism, 
materialism . and complacency in that 
order. I doubt that there would be much 
point in my disagreeing with Merton in 
his various highly personal interpreta- 
tions of Greek myth. Freud has proved 
that we can all find in myth anything 
we jolly well want to find. I can only 
suggest, therefore, that Merton is a lone- 
some minority, though perhaps a pious 
one, in his statement that “the Prome- 
theus of Aeschylus is Christ on the Cross” 
(p. 14). But even his piety is suspect 
when one stops to think what that inter- 
pretation does to God the Father. 

I am necessarily suspicious, also, of 
any attempt to interpret a man (Hera- 
kleitos) “who left no writings of his own” 
(p. 76) and about whom “almost all the 
stories told of his life and exploits are 
to be mistrusted” (p. 77). In such a case, 
what does one go on? Why, one simply 
marshalls his own favorite ideas and at- 
taches them to convenient pegs; and if 
the peg is someone as dead as Herakleitos, 
he is as unlikely to rise up in protest as 
is Atlas or Aeschylus. 

For readers familiar with many of 
Merton’s recent writings, no catalogue of 
his favorite ideas is necessary: his right- 
ness and everyone else’s wrongness; mis- 
trust of the “world” (never defined); his 
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misunderstanding of women; a romantic 
regard for individualism, especially in 
religious life; and finally, a grand mobil- 
ization of all who agree with him and 
are therefore right, under the banner of 
“us,” against all who disagree with him 
and are therefore wrong, under the ban- 
ner of “them” (pp. 51-64). At one point 
in his battle cry (p. 64) he assumes the 
role of the child in the tale of the em- 
peror’s new clothes. It is an embarrass- 
ingly cute assumption but it does forestall 
criticism. How can a critic suggest that 
the thought of Behavior of Titans is bare 
without assuming the role himself? And 
yet, if perhaps its author is only the 
emperor of homemade ice cream, he 
necessarily churns out concupiscent curds. 
GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


THE BELLS OF ROME 

by Goran Stenius 

Kenedy. $4.95 
This unusual novel would be worthy of 
close inspection solely because it is the 
story of a priest who is confronted with 
a theological problem, a priest who would 
fit neither into a Graham Greene cast nor 
a Bing Crosby role. More importantly, 
it deserves attentive reading because it is, 
as the author says, “not a novel about a 
real priest’s life in the ordinary sense. 
It is, rather, a modern ‘legend’ on the 
presence of the Lord in the Most Holy 
Eucharist.” 

Thomas Cinnelius, a Scandinavian art 
historian doing research in Christian art 
in Rome, became particularly interested 
in artistic portrayals of the Eucharist 
His growing desire to share the faith that 
inspired such art seemed to be frustrated 
until his research led him to the almost 
abandoned monastery of Santa Presenza 
whose treasury at one time contained 
an El Greco representation of “The Last 
Supper.” There the last member of the 
brotherhood, the aging Padre Barnaba, 
became his confidant. When Thomas re- 
acted with horror to Padre Barnaba’s 
account of how he saved the Eucharist 
at the cost of the El Greco painting when 
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both were threatened by fire, the old 
priest was convinced he could never ade- 
quately handle this would-be convert. 
Eventually, however, Thomas is instruct- 
ed and baptized. 

After a visit to his homeland, where 
he was impressed by the exclusion of 
Catholicism, he returns to Rome to study 
for the priesthood. After ordination, his 
assignment to the Curia and his seem- 
ingly unsuccessful pastoral labors in 
Communist-infiltrated areas, among a 
people he finds temperamentally difficult, 
provide him with little inner peace. In- 
stead, in a primitive mountain commu- 
nity where he is privileged to partake in 
the ancient rite of the agape, the seed 
of his faith is nurtured until it literally 
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consumes him, especially when he once 
more returns to his parish. There he 
meets his death but not before he has 
found the secret of that inner peace 
which he had been restlessly seeking. 

This is the story of a lonely man, one 
for whom personal contacts were not a 
joy, whose frail constitution and air of 
insecurity were not attractive; the writ- 
ing, perhaps the translator’s burden, is 
plodding. Yet one man’s struggle for the 
realization of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist makes this compelling read- 
ing. 

The author, a convert and a former 
member of the Finnish diplomatic corps 
at the Vatican, has written with authority 
out of his own experience and has pro- 
vided interesting sidelights on the colony 
of Scandinavian converts in Rome. 

Mary P. Bropy 


THE BACHELORS 

by Muriel Spark 

Lippincott. $3.95 
Matthew Finch, London correspondent 
for the Irish Echo, who is one of the 
dozen or so bachelors in Muriel Spark’s 
new novel, carries about in his pocket a 
slip of paper containing certain vital sta- 
tistics. There were, according to the cen- 
sus of 1951, some 659,500 unmarried 
males of twenty-one and over in Greater 
London, “the great city of bachelors.” 
With this bit of information in mind, 
coupled with the author’s reputation for 
portraying some of the more unusual as- 
pects of life, one is ready for The Bache- 
lors. 

Ronald Bridges, aged thirty-seven and 
assistant curator at a small museum of 
handwriting in London, is one of their 
number. For Ronald, the choice has not 
been entirely voluntary. At twenty-three, 
just as he was deciding to study for the 
priesthood, Ronald developed epilepsy. 
He is told that, in any case, he never had 
a vocation. (“A vocation to the priest- 
hood is the will of God,” an old priest re- 
minded him. “Nothing can change God’s 
will. You are an epileptic. No epileptic 
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can be a priest. Ergo you never had a 
vocation.”) “But you can do something 
else,” he is told. It is the “something 
else,” his talent in the detection of for- 
gery, that provides the author with the 
pivotal point of her narrative. 

But this is not merely a game of high- 
class cops and robbers she sets out to 
play. Such a suspicion would be a dis- 
tinct disservice to a novelist who has at 
times concerned herself with poltergeists, 
old age and the devil. Ronald’s little side- 
line of occasional work for the police 
gets him involved in quite an adventure. 
There’s something called "The Wider In- 
finity” (a spiritualist meeting ground) 
and within it the “Interior Spiral” (prob- 
ably best described as the snobs of the 
group). The star performer of both, how- 
ever, is Patrick Seton who has been in- 
dicted at various times for such colorful 
escapades as fraudulent conversion, lar- 
ceny and “obtaining on false pretences.” 
All this is unknown to the “Wider In- 
finity” or to the “Interior Spiral.” 

Patrick is a gifted medium and a 
bachelor. So is his friend Martin Bowles, 
prosecuting attorney when Seton is tried 
for fraudulent conversion of one of his 
devotees. Since money apparently talks 
even in the spiritualist game, at least 
when it’s two thousand pounds, Patrick 
isn’t completely able to hide behind his 
trance. 

In following the bachelors through the 
events leading up to the trial, Mrs. Spark 
introduces a wide spectrum of other 
characters, some bachelors, some not; 
but all of them are intriguing. There’s 
Alice Dawes, a diabetic waitress and 
Patrick’s pregnant mistress. (Patrick sees 
himself helping her to realize her “spir- 
itual destiny” by the simple expedient of 
depriving her of her insulin.) There is 
also Elsie, Alice’s friend who steals forged 
letters and gets herself involved and dis- 
enchanted with one Father Socket, a 
clergyman of sorts who in turn becomes 
involved with a group of homosexuals. 
Mrs. Spark has many more characters 
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who are not especially predictable but 
who are thoroughly fascinating. 

Since Muriel Spark’s publishers have 
received this year’s Thomas More Medal 
for “the most distinguished contribution 
to Catholic publishing,” many will come 
to this and to her earlier work expecting 
what is euphemistically called a “Cath- 
olic novel.” Except in the broader sense, 
they will be disappointed for, as with her 
Memento Mori, The Bachelors is cer- 
tainly not overtly Catholic— which is 
probably all to the good. Mrs. Spark does, 
however, satirize humanity’s foibles and 
incongruities from a decidedly Catholic 
orientation. One is conscious that she is 
a writer working within the framework 
of some of Christianity’s greatest truths; 
that her perspective, which takes full 
cognizance of eternal values, is never bur- 
dened by a painful attempt to inflict them 
upon others. In this respect Mrs. Spark 
brings to the novel a Catholicism that is 
also catholic and hence much more artis- 
tically successful than the attempts of 
lesser novelists to hide the basic spiritual 
vacuity of their work behind a character 
in a Roman collar or in some periodic in- 
cantation to the heavens. 

CATHARINE HUGHES 


THE WHITE UNICORN 

by Margaret Gray Blanton 

Rudo S. Globus. $5.95 
A lurid, tasteless dust jacket and a singu- 
larly ecstatic blurb written by the pub- 
lisher in unbelievably ungrammatical 
English do their very best to conceal the 
fact that The White Unicorn is a fine 
novel indeed. If one can recover from 
the nausea induced by the unappetizing 
exterior and get into the book’s pages, 
it will be a rewarding experience and 
well worth the extra effort. 

The White Unicorn is the story of a 
young girl living in Nashville, Tennessee 
at the turn of the present century; and 
it is a story told with warmth and sym- 
pathy. There is a humanity about it all 
which will remind not a few readers of 
the late James Agee’s novel A Death in 
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the Family, which had its setting, by the 
way, in not too distant Knoxville. Still 
others will think of Carson McCullers’ 
A Member of the Wedding with its sensi- 
tive portrayal of the pangs and sufferings 
connected with the process of growing up 
from childhood to maturity. Mrs. Blanton 
is no mere imitator, however; she writes 
with considerable originality and _ pos- 
sesses a style and a manner peculiarly 
and successfully her own. 

The key to the plot lies in the author’s 
recognition of the age-old struggle be- 
tween the forces of good and evil; and 
it is with considerable skill that Mrs. 
Blanton drives home this central conflict 
as it affects her young heroine, Maidie 
Chapman, caught in her youthful inno- 
cence in the toils of an evil, a horror she 
does not fully understand. The clash is 
exploited fully and with interesting re- 
straint. What might have been merely 
melodramatic or merely sensational is al- 
ways controlled: no difficult feat for Mrs. 
Blanton, evidently, since control of her 
material marks almost every page of her 
novel. 

If one penetrates beneath the story line, 
there is still another reward for The 
White Unicorn has genuine social sig 
nificance. Negro-white relationships in 
the South are always difficult to manage 
objectively in fiction; and here again the 
author succeeds admirably. There may 
be a touch of the Southern aristocrat’s 
paternalism in her portraits of Negroes, 
but it is never obtrusive enough to cover 
her obvious belief in the necessity for 
recognizing the Negro as a human being, 
as one worthy to take his rightful place 
by the side of his white neighbor. 

If the novel has one outstanding weak 
ness, this reviewer suggests that it may 
well be the novelist’s handling of the 
symbolism centered about the figure of 


the white unicorn. This never quite rings 
true; it never makes itself felt as an 
essential part of the plot. 


Indeed one 
feels that the novel would lose little or 
nothing without it. As a unifying force 
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in the book the symbol breaks down 
completely. 

The White Unicorn is an exceptionally 
long novel of more than 400 pages but 
the action moves forward with great ra- 
pidity; and the reader is rarely conscious 
of drag or excessive blocking of the nat- 
ural movement. This in itself is a tribute 
to Mrs. Blanton’s talents as a story- 
teller. 

We are promised another novel from 
Mrs. Blanton’s pen shortly. One can 
only say that it will have to be an ex- 
ceptionally fine novel to “top” her present 
effort. The White Unicorn was a delight- 
ful and quite unexpected surprise. One 
final note: a special word of commenda- 
tion is due for the novelist’s handling of 
certain scenes involving sexual activity. 
What might have been crudely exploited 
by other writers is presented with ex 
tremely good taste and delicacy. 

STEPHEN P. RYAN 
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“The Death of Bessie Smith” and 
“The American Dream” reviewed by Mary Lukas 


Edward Albee is a soft-spoken, fault- 
lessly polite young man who likes to 
write plays in which he makes mince- 
meat out of his protagonists. The double 
bill of one-act plays at the off-Broadway 
Cherry Lane Theater is in the same 
ferocious vein as last season’s Zoo Story: 
one revolves around an off-stage auto ac- 
cident that leaves scenery and actors splat- 
tered with gpre; the other examines the 
implications pf a dismemberment-murder. 

The first play of the evening, The 
Death of Bessie Smith, recalls how the 
Negro singe} they called “the Empress 
of the Blues,” refused admission to a 
white hospital after a car accident in 
Memphis in 1937, bled to death. Most 
of the action takes place in the institu- 
tion’s admitting room in the angry glare 
of a September sunset. There is a Negro 
orderly (Harold Scott), a bootlicking 
psuedointellectual, who hopes to grease 
his way to success by compliance. There 
is an idealistic young intern (Lee Rich- 
ardson) who talks wistfully about serving 
in the war in Spain. There is the girl he 
loves, a teasing, termagant nurse (Rae 
Allen) who knows the value of a dollar 
and is not about to throw herself away 
on a $54-a-month nobody. The trio circle 
each other in a ritual dance of frustration 
—cajoling, threatening, sometimes 
striking out at each other with sharp 
effect. Then Albee springs his trap. 
When Bessie is finally admitted to the 
hospital she is already dead, but rules 
have been broken and the damage is 
done. The lives of the orderly, the intern 


and the nurse who loves and destroys 
him, pile up on the wreck. 

The second play, The American 
Dream, is the more interesting of the 
two. It is a surrealistic comedy, chill- 
ingly funny in an oddly disturbing way. 
Under the crossed American Iflags and 
empty picture frames of their Louis XIV 
reproduction living room sit Mommy, the 
carnivorous American female (Jane Hoff- 
man), and Daddy (John C. Becher), the 
pooped-out American male. They are 
talking about taxes, the leak in the 
johnny, and how you can’t get satisfac- 
tion in anything any more. (That is, 
Daddy can’t get satisfaction. Mom- 
my can; only this morning she mag- 
nificently brought to heel an imper- 
tinent salesperson for trying to sell 
her the wrong shade of hat.) Precari- 
ously sharing the apartment is Grandma 
(Sudie Bond), an irrepressibly sassy old 
party who remains uncowed by Mommy’s 
persistent threats to have her carted 
away to a nursing home. Mommy would 
do it, too. She always deals decisively 
with annoyances. There is about the 
apartment the uneasy memory of how 
she and Daddy adopted a baby once, “a 
bumble of joy,” as it were. But the 
thing turned out to have no head on its 
shoulders and no guts, to be spineless and 
have feet of clay. So naturally they 
chopped it up and threw it away. 

Enter at this point the very heir the 
pair deserve: a beautiful young athlete 
(Ben Piazza) with a TV announcer’s 
smile—the American Dream himself. He 
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has only one minor flaw; he is incapable 
of love. Separated as a child from an 
identical twin, he suffered over the years 
an inexplicable series of spiritual dis 
memberments which left him without a 
heart or anything like human feeling. 
Since the Young Man admits he will do 
almost anything for money, Grandma ar- 
ranges for him to settle in as the new 
adopted son. Then, packing her Peking- 
ese, her eyeglasses, her TV and her 
extra teeth, Grandma crosses everybody 
up by leaving home under her own steam, 
pausing a moment to gaze with compas- 
sion from the stage apron as Mommy, 
Daddy and the Young Man, in a terrify- 
ing tableau, confront each other over 
sauterne and hopefully toast satisfaction. 
Both plays move toward a final ex- 
plosion of horror which they achieve with 
varying degrees of success. In the per- 
sistently violent Bessie, the closing blast 
is somehow muffied. The more successful 
Dream, which ends with Mommy promis- 
ing to tell the young man about the other 
boy of whom he so much reminds her, 
leaves most of its questions undealt with. 
Unsatisfying, too, is Albee’s cartoon tech- 
nique of characterization which, while re- 
sponsible for much of the plays’ lam- 
bency and queer delight, ultimately 
creates characters who are little more 
than automatic vehicles for literary state- 
ment. When an actor in The American 
Dream announces cheerfully, “Im a 
type,” you can bet he isn’t kidding. 
Nevertheless, the total achievement in 
the Cherry Lane double bill is formidable. 
In everything that Albee does, there is 
direction, precision and an unerring in 
stinct for the jugular. Some of the 
comedy in The American Dream is irre- 
sistibly funny—Grandma’s report of how 
she won a $25,000 baking contest under 
the name of Uncle Henry with a store- 
bought, day-old cake; a visiting social 
worker's description of her excruciat 
ingly married brother who edits the rural 
Village Idiot; or Daddy’s dutiful expedi- 
tion to kick in the TV from which Grand- 
ma may be learning her impertinence. 
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And the relentless current of anger that 
drives the plays forward with a kind of 
switch-blade energy makes it impossible 
to look away. 

Most of the playwrights who are AI- 
bee’s seniors have by now made an un- 
comfortable peace with the society they 
live in and which pays them very well. 
But Albee and the generation of new 
American dramatists who are just be- 
ginning to appear understand themselves 
as its critics and its foes. They have not 
made the world they live in; they dis- 
approve of its phony mores and demands. 
Unlike some of his European colleagues, 
Albee’s outlook has nothing in it of de- 
spair. His argument is less with life 
than with society: specifically, it is with 
the middie generation which made it 
something dishonest and stifling and who 
are its accomplices now. For the young 
or innocent—the sacrificial victims of his 
rituals—he has a vast compassion; he 
devours them with that rage which Léon 
Bloy once called “the effervescence of 
pity.” For the old and lonely he has a 
wry and companionable tenderness. In 
the Albee jungle, the prowling of Grand- 
ma—grumbling, scratching, talking im- 
pertinently back to the tail end of life— 
is the perennial assertion of human vi- 
tality, courage and sense. 

To evaluate the quality of Albee’s out- 
look, it is well to add to the consideration 
of his one-act plays The Sandbox, a lyri- 
cal little playette he wrote in 1959 to 
give Grandma the send-off she deserves. 
Mommy and Daddy take her down to 
the seashore and deposit her in a sand- 
box to wait for death. In her final mo- 
ments the invincible old lady remains 
uncowed. Receiving a kiss and a greet- 
ing from a novice Angel of Death, she 
manages with her last breath to compli- 
ment him on his delivery. “That was very 
nice, dear,” she tells the worried amateur. 
“T mean it. You have a quality.” 





Mary Lukas is on the editorial staff of a 
national newsmagazine and does free-lance 
writing on television and the theater. 
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